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Personal Freedom 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE AMERICAN BAR 
By PHILIP L,GRAHAM, Publisher, The Washington Star, Washington, D.C. 
Delivered before the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, New York, N. Y., November 15, 1951 


FEW weeks ago a blunt and inquiring friend wanted 

to know why I was travelling to your city to make 

these, remarks, I thought of some advice I once re- 
ceived about where and when a newspaperman should speak. 
It came from one of the greatest and most revered men in 
my present profession, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, of 
Richmond, during the course of a lengthy visit which hap- 
pily for me evolved into a short course in practical journal- 
ism. 

We had talked about the workings of editorial staffs, news 
coverage, library operations, community relations, circula- 
tion, advertising and all that mixture of intellectuality and 
commerce which goes to make up a newspaper. Finally, 
Dr, Freeman—who speaks in a prose style which is, like 
the buffalo, a vanishing national resource—turned to me 
gravely and said: ‘Now, there is the matter of making 
speeches. A publisher or editor will receive many invitations 
to speak and I shall tell you my formula. If at all possible 
I will speak before any gathering of subscribers or adver- 
tisers of our august publication. Whether it seems possible 
or not I always manage to appear before certain women’s 
groups, which are made up of wives who closely advise their 
husbands on business policies. But if an invitation comes 
to me from without the borders of this magnificent common- 
wealth of Virginia—that is different. Then, before I can 
feel I have something to say, I must hear the jingle of coin.” 

Certainly I am unable to fit this occasion under any of 
those canons, Aside from a few relatives, who are readers 
as well as listeners because of the ties of kinship, I realize 
this audience comprises only subscribers of the provincial 
press of this area. Also, I am aware that you have succeeded, 
as few others in this century have, in creating a way of life 
which eliminates advertising as one of the costs of doing 
business. Finally, while the letters from your officials have 
been on the highest plane of civility and graciousness, even 
containing at times a hint of enthusiasm over my coming, 
I must admit that their cautious draftsmanship has elim- 


inated any careless or ambiguous phrase on which I might 
raise the slightest claim of honorarium. 

“Ah, then,” said my inquiring friend, “you must be go- 
ing because of the call of an old profession—because you 
were once a lawyer.” 

That is not quite the reason. For I was not quite “once 
a lawyer.” In a sense, which is sometimes called speaking 
legally, I suppose I could say I was once a lawyer. I sup- 
pose I could say it before Senator McCarthy under oath and 
not be guilty of perjury, having attended law school, passed 
a bar examination, and for three years managed not to be 
fired from legal employ. But I never had a client, never 
tried a law case, never in short enjoyed that accumulation 
of experience which, not “speaking legally” but speaking 
as a lawyer, enables one to act the lawyer’s role. 

Even though I was never once a lawyer, I am here to- 
night because of feelings that were nurtured during those 
years when I was whatever odd, non-lawyer thing I was. 
One cannot taste even the books of law without sensing its 
abiding greatness in civilization, without recognizing the 
rightness of the maxim that, “where law ends, tyranny be- 
gins.” For the cynics, there may be a bromidic air about 
the phrase “the majesty of the law.” In truth it should be 
a phrase of robust reality. Law possesses majesty just be- 
cause it is a sine qua non of decent human life, and it is 
about the majesty of the law that I would speak tonight. 

It is the almost crushing pressures of our times that create 
a special—an urgent—need for all the greatness of the law. 
For a few minutes I would like to review the forces that 
have brought on that urgent need. Inevitably I shall have 
to do so sketchily—and fortunately I am able to do so 
with a degree of license which is institutional to journalists 
though denied even to poets. 

Some centuries ago mankind began to grow out of feud- 
alism. Gradually a new system of economic life developed 
which we call capitalism, and which not so long ago could 
be called Jaissez faire capitalism. It was a highly simple and 
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understandable system, and for the sheer creation of material 
goods and services no other system has ever come close to it. 
Perhaps because it was so simple, it paid little heed to the 
possibility that man might have wants for other than ma- 
terial things. The effects of this omission were undoubtedly 
cushioned by the fact that social life is less fluid than eco- 
nomic life, so that for a considerable time the socially unen- 
durable aspects of laissez faire were softened by the con- 
tinued existence of many of the social forms of feudalism— 
the village, the sense of craft, the family relationships, and 
the like. This, however, amounted in the long run to little 
more than a palliative and it became apparent that broader 
arrangements must be made if modern economics were to 
be fitted into a way of life and not permitted to turn life 
itself into a mere production line. 

This, of course, did not happen at 8 o'clock on a Tues- 
day morning all over the world. Over a great sweep of 
time the problem was sensed by different people in different 
ways in different places. Broadly speaking—so broadly as 
to stretch even the elastic of journalistic license—it can be 
said that two different views became dominating. One view 
concluded that it was dealing with a deficient but never- 
theless serviceable structure, which ought to be improved 
with some remodeling since it was letting in a bit of weather. 
The other reasoned that since the roof leaked we ought 
not be inhibited and should simply burn the place down. 
The latter, as Edward Crankshaw has so well put it, ac- 
cepted a “catastrophic point of view.” They became the 
totalitarians. And throughout our lifetime we have wit- 
nessed the impact of their “castrophic point of view” on 
all our institutions. They turned loose forces in the world 
which civilization must master in order to survive. 

A great many of the difficulties confronting civilization 
have come, of course, from an absence of understanding. 
Perhaps the opposition to totalitarianism has never suffered 
from lack of size, but it has frequently suffered from lack 
of knowledge. The strengths of civilization are, after all, 
drawn from many sources, and the concept of rather firm 
rules about property rights is only one of those sources. 
But for too long, much opposition to totalitarianism rested 
merely on the understandable reluctance of the possessors 
to be harassed by the dispossessed. It was this, I take it, 
that Mr. Justice Holmes had in mind when speaking of 
the 1890’s he said, “When twenty years ago a vague terror 
went over the earth and the word socialism began to be 
heard, I thought and still think that fear was translated into 
doctrines that had no proper place in the Constitution or 
the common law.” 

With the passage of time, I think it can fairly be said 
that a more appropriate understanding of the evil core of 
totalitarianism has come to be widespread. It is not so clear 
that we have yet made full progress in understanding the 
means which civilization should employ, or rather must em- 
ploy, in its battle for survival. And it is to the lawyer’s role 
in the proper search for those means that I want particularly 
to address myself. 

Let us tonight deal with the immediate. Because of the 
defeat of Germany and Japan, those totalitarian forces which 
are called Fascist do not constitute an instant danger. The 
Problem, of course, is Russia, and the particular problems 
she poses for lawyers arise because she is a foreign power 
threatening our national security and is able to use in sup- 
port of her imperialistic purposes a fifth column of nationals 
of other countries, including our own. 

It is impossible in a few paragraphs to inventory fully the 
danger of the Russian fifth-column in the United States. 

ut a quick appraisal is essential. 


The high point of the Russian fifth-column in America 
almost undoubtedly occurred in the late 30’s. For one thing, 
they were years when the announced Communist policy was 
at its most moderate level and, for that kind of policy, re- 
markably constant. The ideology of Marxism gained some 
appeal because it could be held up as an alternative to the 
rigors of the depression, and later this attraction was joined 
and almost eclipsed by the radiant picture of the Soviet 
Union as the one great bulwark against Hitlerism, 

So the days prior to the Nazi-Soviet pact were the flourish- 
ing days of the American Communist Party. In those days, 
and even for some time afterward, when the wartime alli- 
ance tended to obscure the facts again, it was a fifth-column 
of very considerable strength. Communist-directed union 
leadership controlled the docks and harbors of the Pacific 
Coast, the ships sailing from the Atlantic Coast, the trans- 
portation system of this city, the factories of much of our 
electrical industry and many of our mines, and they also 
infiltrated some of our communications including a few 
newspaper organizations. Allied with this power was the 
less tangible but hardly less important sympathetic associa- 
tion or direct affiliation of many other citizens in almost 
every walk of life. 

At the peak of their power, the American Communists 
thus provided a foreign power with forces inside the United 
States on a scale unknown to our prior history. To keep 
perspective, we must remind ourselves that the Communists 
here never came anywhere near their present strength in 
France of some 20 per cent of the electorate. The vast 
majority of trade union members as of all other citizens 
were not bemused, and national Communist voting strength 
was never more than piddling. If some now disillusioned in- 
tellectuals apparently never saw anyone but fellow Com- 
munists in the late 30’s, that is a commentary on their lack 
of gregariousness and not, as they sometimes think, evidence 
that this was once a Marxist state. 

The Nazi-Soviet pact was the first major blow to this 
fifth column. Possibly if careful advantage had been taken 
of the wartime alliance this could have been repaired. But 
the Soviet position could not, or the Soviet nature would 
not, permit such a development. The strength of their fifth 
column in America was an inevitable casualty of the naked 
display of Russia’s true purposes in her post-war foreign 
policy. Today Communist strength in our country is but a 
puny thing compared to what it was at its height. 

This brief and incomplete account of the ebb and flow of 
Communism in America answers none of our problems. It 
is relevant only to appraising them. About any such an ap- 
praisal there will necessarily be a variety of views. I find 
even among my own views a lively variety and quite fre- 
quently some prickly conflicts. So I state a few of these 
views—not under any delusion that I am a reservoir of 
ultimate truth—but as suggestions that may give proportion 
to our problems. 

First, it seems to me that by all odds the most effective 
forces against the Communist fifth column have been those 
of knowledge and understanding. Communists can no longer 
recruit many supporters because the meaning of Russian 
communism is widely known; because as Mr. Henry L. 
Stimson put it in 1947: “No sensible American can now 
avoid this fact, and those who now choose to travel in com- 
pany with American Communists are very clearly either 
fools or knaves.” 

Second, it seems to me that ignorance—the reverse side 
of the coin—was responsible for much of Communist prog- 
ress in the 30’s. This was aided not only by the fraud of 
Soviet pretensions, but also by the bumbling buffoonery of 
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many self-appointed scourges of Communism. For example, 
Mr. Dies was hardly likely to make us deeply aware of 
Communism’s menace by indicating that it somehow involved 
Mickey Mouse or Shirley Temple. And such stalwarts as 
the unlamented Mrs. Dilling made their contributions by 
finding subversion in such strange quarters as the environs 
of William Allen White. 

Third, I take it we are committed as an act of faith to 
the proposition that understanding must be relied upon to 
defeat subversion. Understanding has, as a practical matter, 
worked against the fifth column here. But our commitment 
arises out of something deeper than a prediction that there 
will always be such a happy ending. We know there may be 
risks in relying on truth and knowledge to rout pestilential 
ideas, but we are familiar with no other means which can 
be consonant with freedom. In the remark of Mr. Stim- 
son’s which I quoted, he excepted “knaves or fools,” and 
I take it we have made the gamble that if the forces of 
understanding are given free play there will be only a mi- 
nority of knaves or fools who may be dealt with under our 
traditional assumption that guilt is personal. 

If it is true then, first, that the forces of understanding 
have been the major forces in weakening the Communist 
fifth column, and, second, that we are committed to the prop- 
osition that understanding is the proper means to employ in 
such a situation—if those propositions are true, we are given 
some meaningful guideposts in these troubled times. They 
do not, of course, provide back-of-the-book answers for every 
problem of life, and no one pretending to maturity can 
expect such. As guiding principles they can make the course 
of life seem directed and meaningful rather than a tangled 
maze. In subscribing to them we give heed to General 
Bradley’s admonition that we must steer by the light of 
the stars and not by the light of each passing ship. 

I do not feel that we have always remembered that advice 
in the six post-war years. Specifically—and I perhaps speak 
now with an air of authority akin to that with which law- 
yers often tell us how to run our papers—lI feel that the 
legal profession has substantially failed to meet its proper 
obligations of supporting individual freedom. This is not 
merely to say that the members of your profession, like all 
other Americans, should somehow try to be better citizens. 
If you have been laggard in the support of individual free- 
dom, you have come close to denying the very reason for 
your existence as a profession. It is possible to think of 
lawyers as mere technicians ready to perform one of a 
variety of services that consumers may want. That is pos- 
sible, but not very interesting. ‘The law has become a great 
part of our heritage not because lawyers learned the tech- 
niques of pleading or brief writing, but because as Chief 
Justice Hughes said they were ministers of justice. 

Over the past six years the conscience of this country has 
wrestled with the most terrible problems of balancing in- 
dividual freedom and national security. This is a time of 
great fear, and properly so. There are no ghosts abroad in 
the world; instead there are real, tangible forces of evil 
which now possess the power to destroy a good many of us. 
In such an atmosphere the sincere desire of many people for 
easy answers is inevitable. Equally inevitable is the arising 
of opportunist knaves with easy answers. 

For six years a good many of those easy answers have 
been proposed in areas which are the areas of your special 
competence and special obligation—areas of balancing the 
relationships of governments and men. When existing in- 
stitutions and cherished traditions come under attack, the 
public can only judge their worth if they are defended by 
people familiar with their strengths. If instead of defense 


there is silence, it is only natural to assume that the wisdom 
of change is unanimously accepted. By and large, the at- 
titudes of the bar have indicated silent acquiesence in, and 
even occasionally affirmative support for, innovations affect- 
ing personal freedom that would have raised the collective 
hairs of this Association straight on end not many years ago, 

We now have, for example, two broad Governmental 
policies that will inevitably create an atmosphere never 
known in America before. On the one hand, we are going 
to have our Government spend some $80 billion of our an- 
nual national income. On the other hand, we are going to 
place the millions of Americans needed in so large a Govern- 
ment under a loyalty program which has few similarities 
to our traditional ideas of due process. The de minimis argu- 
ment—that after all no one has to work for the Government 
—might have had great force in Mr. Coolidge’s day, but it 
has a hollow ring today when clearly a great many people 
must work for an $80 billion government. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the loyalty pro- 
gram is probably better run than many Government pro- 
grams. Despite some of the claims of critics, I have found 
that those involved in the program are almost universally 
aware of the civil liberties problems involved in their un- 
pleasant tasks. But it is the essence of any bureaucracy 
that there must be mistakes, and there have been mistakes 
in the loyalty program. With adroit handling, through 
good counsel or “knowing the right people,” some mistakes 
are straightened out. 

I know a newspaperman who was talked into entering 
Government employ overseas in an area where he had special 
qualifications that were badly needed. After he terminated 
his newspaper job—and salary—it was discovered that he 
was not “cleared.” A few months and several hundred 
dollars later he finally entered Government service. His 
trouble arose because of confusion with a man of the same 
name; his solution was reached only because the head of 
his agency, a most senior official, was willing to spend two 
days of his time on the matter. 

Another case involved a professor who agreed to spend 
two months abroad as a consultant because the request was 
put on a patriotic basis he could not refuse. His two months 
were principally spent in untangling a clearance problem. 
Though the delay made the trip purposeless, he had no choice 
but to insist on a final decision, for a withdrawal would 
have had the earmarks of confession. His trouble was that 
he was confused with his father after whom he had been 
named. His father’s trouble was that he had once contrib- 
uted to an organization for Loyalist Spain. The son is now 
cleared, necessarily without removing the cloud over the 
father, who would have to seek out Government employment 
to get a clearance. Meanwhile, I trust they both have learned 
the dangers of parental vanity in naming sons junior. 

It is only natural that there must be such mistakes in a 
program covering millions of people. Probably the margin 
of error is smaller than with other Government programs. 
But how did we come to lowering the rights of the individ- 
ual to the status of a routine administrative matter? And 
have we no alternative to the continuance and even expan- 
sion of such a course? 

One does not, of course, escape the loyalty program merely 
by remaining in private employ. The loyalty process is being 
extended to a variety of fields of Governmental activity. 
Recently a respected Harvard professor, an expert on the 
Far East seeking to spend a sabbatical year in Japan, was 
denied a permit on loyalty grounds. In such cases there are 
not even the limited pyocedural safeguards of the loyalty 
program, for there is no hearing, no avenue of appeal, no 
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notice of charges, nothing but the bare refusal. Obviously, 
the inability to travel in Japan is a major handicap to a 
scholar interested in the Far East. Of course, it can be said 
that he did not have to be a Far Eastern scholar, that he 
might have pursued the study of soil erosion in middle New 
England, but it can also be answered that we had no such 
rules in America when today’s scholars chose their fields. 

A kind of loyalty program goes even beyond any realm 
of Government activity. For a time at least, there operated 
in the radio and television industry a system under which 
one was banned by being listed in a privately published 
booklet and “cleared” only by appealing. to a group of 
private citizens, who in a new extension of free enterprise, 
had set themselves up so to speak in competition to the Gov- 
ernment. In a variety of other industries it is possible, I am 
told, for management to retain similar clearance organiza- 
tions, though I have never been told what recourse the 
discharged employee or the employee not hired may have. 
And, also beyond the Federal Government, demands for 
conformity in the name of loyalty are being felt in our 
schools and colleges where expression ought to be most free. 

Within the Government, the formal loyalty program is 
by no means the end of the matter. Even if one is fully 
cleared under the loyalty program, he may suddenly be 
honored with Congressional attention. This takes many 
forms. You are familiar with some of the noisier forms 
which are displayed in public hearings or on the floor of the 
House or Senate. A less well-known development is now 
coming into full bloom under Senator McCarran’s special 
sub-committee. In addition to its historical research on the 
Far East, of which this Committee conducts some part in 
public, it also acts as a sort of roving Civil Service Commis- 
sion above and beyond the rest of Government. Apparently 
this work is done in a manner which is our highest present 
achievement in the elimination of all decent procedural safe- 
guards. 

Now only Mr. Stimson’s “knaves or fools” can solve the 
problems thus created by saying the loyalty program and 
its extensions are mere witch-hunting. On the contrary, in 
their beginnings at least, they were a response to proved cases 
of Russian espionage. Whether they are appropriate meas- 
ures, is something else again, 

The loyalty program is now almost four years old. It 
has not, so far as the public has been told, yet unearthed a 
single case of espionage. Miss Judith Coplon, I was told by 
a gentleman then responsible for much of the program, 
“sailed through the loyalty tests like a McKinley Repub- 
lican.” If the program has accomplished little of value, it 
has simultaneously done considerable mischief to individual 
freedom. 

There is not time tonight for detailed examination of the 
loyalty program. But it is worth reminding ourselves of 
one central aspect which is wholly novel to our civilized 
ideas of jurisprudence—that is the reliance upon unknown 
witnesses. If Mr. Smith comes under suspicion, the officials 
for whom he works and the boards who will consider his 
case and even Mr. Smith himself may all be entirely ignor- 
ant of who made the charges against him. Thus they have 
no thorough means of testing the credibility of the charges. 
This state of affairs is caused by a practical problem—the 
investigative agencies must protect some agents and inform- 
ers. At times the protection may be so thorough that the 
accused not only does not know who accuses him but also 
cannot find out what he is accused of. Such an atmosphere 
can be no end confusing to an American used to freedom; 
it would better fit one accustomed to Soviet justice. 


And while in some instances there may be no escape from 
such procedures, we should always keep in mind that they 
are inherently hostile to a free society. This is not a matter 
of sentimentalism. Such basic concepts of due process as the 
confrontation of witnesses were not devised by dreamers or 
theorists. They emerged from practical testings, from day- 
by-day experience in the courts, and they emerged as hard- 
_— answers to the problems of finding a decent way of 
ife. 

There are suggestions that the loyalty program be re- 
stricted to people actually having access to information affect- 
ing national security, that we run the risk of an occasional 
Communist charwoman in a village post office. There are 
suggestions that Review Boards at least should be able to 
confront accusing witnesses. There must be a variety of 
means whereby we can strike a better balance between indi- 
vidual liberty and national security than we are now doing. 

But what has happened to the voice of the legal profession 
during the years that these problems have been in ferment? 
To many who have listened for it, the Bar has appeared sud- 
denly struck dumb. 

Over thirty years ago this Association raised its voice 
against the expulsion of the Socialist legislators at Albany. 
One of your most eminent members, Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, added to the literature of liberty when he reminded 
the Legislature for this Association that “it is of the essence 
of the institution of liberty that it be recognized that guilt 
is personal and cannot be attributed to the holding of opinion 
or to mere intent in the absence of overt acts.” At about the 
same time, twelve distinguished lawyers, led by Dean Roscoe 
Pound, agreed as a public service to examine the deporta- 
tion raids of Attorney General Palmer. They addressed a 
document to the American people which charged the Depart- 
ment of Justice with six violations of law and concluded with 
these remarks: 


“Free men cannot be driven and repressed ; they must be 
led. Free men respect justice and follow truth, but arbi- 
trary power they will oppose until the end of time. There 
is no danger of revolution so great as that created by sup- 
pression, by ruthlessness, and by deliberate violation of 
the simple rules of American law and American decency.” 


Only thirteen years ago, the Supreme Court decided that 
the Constitution extended to Mr. Frank Hague’s Jersey City, 
despite his contrary view. There appeared as Amicus curiae 
in the Hague case, the American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on the Bill of Rights, composed of such leaders of the 
Bar as Douglas Arant, Zechariah Chaffee, Grenville Clark, 
Lloyd Garrison, Monte Lemann, John Francis Neylan and 
Charles Taft. If there has been such a Committee in the 
past six years, its existence has become a closely guarded 
secret. 

That is not to say there have been no expressions of con- 
cern from the legal profession. The roster of opposition to 
the American Bar Association’s support of a special oath for 
lawyers, for example, contained some eminent names. But 
they are largely the men who did the same work twenty 
or thirty years ago. The hush of quiet seems to typify many 
of those generations of the Bar who are junior to Charles C. 
Burlingame, John W. Davis or John Lord O’Brien. 

It is to the shame of this great profession that others have 
largely provided the leadership and taken the blows in de- 
fense of those Constitutional rights of which you should be 
especial guardians. A group of businessmen, the Committee 
for Economic Development, saw fit to publish a serious and 
intelligent analysis on “National Security and Our Indi- 
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vidual Freedom,” but nothing vaguely comparable has come 
from the Bar. It is to the credit of this Association that you 
have given attention to the need for establishing procedural 
standards for Congressional committees. But by and large 
the Bar has shown little interest in that degradation of our 
democratic institutions of which Senator McCarthy has be- 
come symbolic. When a Senator proposed a sort of loyalty 
investigation for all Federal judges as though they were post- 
masters or county agents, when another Senator announced 
that a Federal judge in Hawaii would not be reappointed be- 
cause his ideas on reasonable bail did not coincide with the 
Senator’s ideas, when Congressmen filled the Record with 
attacks on the rulings of Judge Kaufman—on all those oc- 
casions and on others, many people waited for the Bar’s 
support of the American tradition of an independent judi- 
ciary and, save for a few honorable exceptions, they waited 
in vain. 

Especially needed in these times of fear has been the crea- 
tion of some respected body to examine how we can achieve 
a better balance of individual freedom and national security. 
The President—after some initial reluctance—proposed such 
a Commission and appointed to it a group of most dis- 
tinguished Americans headed by Admiral Nimitz. Senator 
McCarran, who cannot imagine making any adjustments in 
the name of individual freedom, has managed to prevent the 
operation of the Nimitz Commission. So in the Fall of this 
year, in a remarkable state document, the President of the 
United States asked the American Bar Association to turn its 
attention to the same matters. He reminded the Bar that: 
“Lawyers of the past have risked the obloquy of the unin- 
formed to protect the rights of the most degraded.” He con- 
cluded by saying: “I believe the Bar has a profound con- 
tribution to make in this vital area of national policy and 
practice, and, moreover, has a moral responsibility to make 
that contribution.” 

There is no evidence to date that this unique appeal from 
the President to the Bar has awakened that moral respon- 
sibility. 


What are the causes of this unprecedentd lack of concern 
on the part of the Bar? In an attempt to discern them J 
sought out several eminent practitioners, old warriors in the 
battles for freedom. There was considerable agreement in 
their analyses. They spoke of the tendency toward specializa- 
tion in the practice today, of how this lack of diversified 
experience made technicians rather than professional men, of 
the subservience of many lawyers to their client’s points of 
view, of the growing tendency to consider a lawyer a part of 
his client rather than a part of the law, and in general of the 
growing commercialization of the profession. No longer is 
it true, said one great practitioner, that a lawyer is the lead- 
ing man of his community whose advice is sought on the 
great public issues of the day. If this trend continues, la- 
mented another, then our once great profession can no longer 
pretend to be guided by a sense of public responsibility higher 
than the ordinary self-interest of businessmen and merchants, 
While I listented to him, I thought of the ironical fact of 
that excellent document of the Committee for Economic 
Development which I have mentioned. That document is a 
reminder to the American people of the claims of individual 
freedom, and it was produced by a group of businessmen 
under the leadership of a retail merchant. In the days of our 
past when the American ideals were being given their original 
form, our countrymen relied for such reminders upon 
Thomas Jefferson and not upon the forbears of Abraham 
& Strauss. 

As we view America’s future, we of the laity can get no 
real solace from the fact that others have responded to those 
obligations that are properly your first responsibility. There 
can be no civilization without the majesty of the law, and the 
law can have no majesty unless the Bar serves it to the full. 

Our Nation is now engaged in a great remobilization that 
will give us a vast physical superiority, a preponderant bal- 
ance of material power. Simultaneously we must achieve a 
spiritual remobilization, and an integral part of this involves 
the reafirming of America’s dedication to personal freedom. 
In that task a great responsibility rests upon America’s “min- 
isters of justice’—the members of the American Bar. 


Rediscovering America 


APPRECIATION OF OUR INDUSTRIAL TEMPERAMENT 
By WILLIAM L. BATT, Chief, Special Mission to the United Kingdom 
Delivered before the American Society of Mechancial Engineers, Altantic City, New Jersey, November 28, 1951 


society in December, 1940. It was at a strange moment 

in our history. France had fallen. Britain was battling 
alone. We were on the sidelines wondering if, or when, 
war lay ahead of us. We were beginning to build up our de- 
fenses, but many were afraid we weren’t building fast 
enough. We were troubled about raw materials and about 
inflation. We were afraid our people were too lethargic, 
tco content with “business as usual,” to face up to the na- 
tional peril in time. 

Things looked bad. As I said that evening, “There is war 
all over the world, a war that threatens to destroy the prog- 
ress of the human race without wiping out any of its mis- 
takes . . . the highest ideals that man has evolved are in dan- 
ger of extinction . . . We are at the edge of a world in 
flames.” 


1: was my privilege to address the annual dinner of this 


That was in December, 1940. A year later we were in 
it. And four years later, we had come through to what 
we thought was peace. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, here we are again! 

In many ways, that 1940 situation is here. We have a 
war in Korea. There is shooting in Indo-China and in 
Malaya. Another powerful nation seems bent on world 
conquest. Once again we are looking to our defenses, wor- 
rying about raw materials, about inflation and alarmed at the 
nation’s lethargy. To complete the picture, there is no 
doubt whatsoever that the fate of civilization is at stake. 

And yet there is a difference between the situation of 
eleven years ago and that of today. My address, last time, 
was entitled “Through a Glass, Darkly.” Tonight I do 
not take so dim a view. For the difference between then 


and now is that this time, we and our Atlantic allies are 
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started on a course which stands a good chance of saving 
the peace. 

The war in Korea, tragic as it is for the Korean civilians 
and for the fighting troops, is not necessarily a preliminary 
to a bigger war. We can hope that history will describe 
it as the first positive check to the forces of aggression. To 
me it is a symbol of the way the remaining free nations are 
banding together in a common front. 

The difference between then and now is that we have a 
combined defense program among the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. If we put forth the energy and accept the sacri- 
fices over the next few years, our combined strength should 
dampen the most aggressive spirits and soften the most in- 
satiable ambitions. Peace would then be assured for a long 
time ahead. 

There is one part of this allied program which is hard 
to grasp unless you spend some time away from America. 
That is the overwhelming part which the American people 
must play. You may think you are aware of this from the 
enormity of your mobilization plan or the enormity of your 
tax bill. But I assure you, one cannot fully appreciate the 
American role without crossing the ocean. 

You really begin to comprehend it after you spend time 
in each of the western European countries. All of them 
are diverting a climbing percentage of their resources to the 
common defense. This military coalition is an imperative. 
But in evaluating their efforts, you cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that it is the power of America, particularly in in- 
dustry, upon which the security of this common civilization 
depends. 

I think we became vaguely aware of this toward the end 
of World War II when the U. S. acquired the title “ar- 
senal of democracy.” We are even more aware of it today 
as we discover that the war-ravaged industrial nations have 
not yet emerged from their convalescence. 

But it is not the simple fact of our industrial strength 
that is becoming known. A trans-Atlantic exchange is un- 
der way which is revealing all the background facts, the 
ingredients which make up this production miracle of ours. 

As you know, an important function of the Marshall Plan 
is the provision of technical assistance to Europe. In addi- 
tion to the supplies and machinery, we have been exporting 
the methods, the techniques which have made our own in- 
dustrial machine so efficient. We have been doing this by 
sponsoring tours of European managers, technicians and 
workers through the Detroits, the Clevelands and the Pitts- 
burghs where the industrial miracle takes place. 

These teams, and there have been over a hundred of them, 
have returned home with written reports of their findings. 
These reports are important because they are the combined 
findings of Europe’s management and labor. They have the 
ring of authenticity because they were written by the vis- 
itors for their own countrymen. I have read most of the 
40-odd reports written by the British “productivity teams” 
that toured our factories. I assure you they are a remarkable, 
and for an American, an inspiring set of documents. 

And as a result of these reports, millions of people on the 
other side, the peoples from whom our ancestors came, are 
now, in the truest sense, rediscovering America. They are 
getting a picture of what they formerly thought was the se- 
cret of U.S. production and discovering that it is no se- 
cret,. They are learning how we work and how we produce. 
What is most important, they are finding out some of the 
reasons why we work the way we do and produce as much 


as we do. They are beginning to uncover the sources of 
American strength. 


Let me hasten to say that this need not be a one-way 
street. We in America can learn much from Europe too. 
There is much these older countries have to offer us 
from their great cultural traditions and much they can 
teach us, even in the exchange of technical “know-how.” 
To cite only Britain as an example, we have gained very 
much from her fine basic research in penicillin, in radar 
and in jet propulsion. 

But the point I make tonight is that we have fundamental 
things to learn about ourselves from these reports on Amer- 
ican economic life written by the Europeans. It is time that 
we too rediscover our own America. 

There are so many things under our noses that we can- 
not see. We have grown up with them and they are com- 
monplace. To understand what really makes us tick, and 
what it is that we must never lose, it is good to get away 
from our own shores, to see ourselves from the point of 
view of an outsider. For we are, to make a homely com- 
parison, somewhat like the parent who may not realize what 
fine children he has, until he hears them praised by out- 
siders, 

It is good to know that we are strong, that we are produc- 
tive, and that we are pretty prosperous. This is pleasant and 
comforting. But if we are to hang on to our strength, our 
productivity and prosperity, we must know more. We should 
be wise enough to identify those forces which have placed 
us in this position of world leadership. We should under- 
stand what it is that we must hold on to. Strong civiliza- 
tions have collapsed for lack of intelligent leadership, ours 
has no divine guarantee, 

Ladies and gentlemen, I make the point that our very 
survival depends on understanding and perpetuating the 
traits responsible for the vigor of our national life. It is 
the great value of these reports written by Europeans that 
they explain, as I have seldom seen explained, the things 
that we must perpetuate. 

As you can imagine, these reports are full of technical 
matter about the methods and machinery of our factories. 
This technical material is of great help to European indus- 
try. But these team reports say that much of our technol- 
ogy was not completely new, because they had seen or heard 
about it before. What did astound them was something 
quite different. It was the spirit, the climate, the atmos- 
phere of American industry. The machines, and some meth- 
ods, they had seen or expected. They were not prepared for 
the zest, the energy and the economic reasoning which they 
found, and which, they reported, were largely responsible 
for the American achievement. These were the things which 
impressed the visitors most, and which they hope can be 
transported to Europe. And these are the very things which 
we are taking for granted. 

Each of the teams expressed itself in its own language. 
But they are in common argreement in appraising the Amer- 
ican temperament. And any American who spends any con- 
siderable time with European industry, learns a new appre- 
ciation of this industrial temperament, and learns to dread 
the possibility that we might ever lose it. 

Let me single out four views of what I mean. 

1. First, there is something you might call “pioneering.” 
Our people are no longer pressing forward on a physical 
frontier, but the pioneering attitude is still strong. In vir- 
tually every enterpirse, it is still a normal American yen to 
break new ground. 

Foreign visitors are continually surprised by what they 
call the “receptivity to new ideas,” which is common to our 
managers and to our labor forces. Let me quote from a 
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British report; “the abandonment of tradition is one of 
the most striking features of American methods in contrast 
to our British tendency to cling to the ‘good old way’.” 

It is hard for Americans, living in a climate of constant 
change, to realize how binding are the ropes of tradition in 
Europe but, I assure you, that overseas the bindings are very 
strong, 

We may well ask whether the disappearance of our own 
geographical frontier will set us in our ways. Is there any 
danger for us of the hardening of the arteries which has 
occurred in Europe? There may be. But if we see that 
hazard, I shouldn’t be too worried about it. The pioneering 
spirit in American industry has remained with us long after 
our frontier reached the Pacific. We should be able to 
maintain it, if we remain alive to the dangers of sloth and 
self-satisfaction. 

2. The second quality I would mention is our demand 
for the better life. You can call it ambition, the aspiration 
of the individual for a better station, more material things 
and for education. This ambition astounds the visitors. 
We are the nation of unlimited objectives. We say that 
any American boy can be President, and we really mean it. 
In many countries the average man doesn’t dream of own- 
ing the things which the American expects and works hard 
to acquire. It is this insatiable appetite for improvement 
which is a key to America’s high and efficient production. 

This demand has two particularly interesting aspects. 
One, parenthetically, is the influence of the American 
woman. She wants—or demands—a great deal. Quite 
properly, this was discovered by the British internal com- 
bustion engines team, which reported on the combustive 
power of the American woman. This is the quote. 

“The American standard is sustained by the enormously 
greater variety of goods available to the American than to 
the British shopper. In the competition for a higher stand- 
ard it is the American woman who is the pace-maker. In 
striving for higher wages the Amercan worker has unques- 
tionably prepared himself unto the battle, and the trumpet, 
sounded by his wife, does not give an uncertain sound.” 

“This can be said without disparagement. On the con- 
trary, viewed from the standpoint of industrial productivity, 
the influence of the American woman is distinctly valuable.” 
End of quote. 

There is a further explanation for the enormous output 
of consumer goods, and this is the demand of the American 
worker for high wages. Regardless of how employers may 
have felt about this wage pressure, there is no doubt about 
one thing. He becomes more efficient or he doesn’t last. 

To make up for the high cost of labor, management was 
forced into inventiveness to cut the costs of all other fac- 
tors of production. The result has been a vast increase in 
mechanization and in techniques to raise the output per man. 
The further result has been more goods for more people 
and, more remarkable, more jobs. This is something that the 
American workingman has understood, where his European 
counterpart has not. The American laborer has given fairly 
general support to changes which increase production. In 
Europe, an old fear of unemployment tends to raise resist- 
ance to labor-saving devices. 

Offhand, one might assume that women in other coun- 
tries also want more things, and that workers everywhere 
look for higher wages. You may feel that such desires are 
universal and not particularly American. But in other 
lands, people do not assume that the things they want are 
actually attainable. They do not have that confidence that 
their best efforts will be fairly rewarded. Millions of them 
have been led to believe that the only way they could gain 
a higher standard is through political change. Instead of 


applying economic pressure at the point in the productive 
process where it would do the most good, they have diverted 
their energies to political activity, which certainly does not 
generate the output of more goods. 

3. The third factor in America’s industrial temperament 
is, perhaps, the most striking of all to an American who has 
spent time on the other side. It is the American attitude 
toward competition. Here we can voice some strong con- 
clusions. 

One is that competition is the motivating force which has 
produced the industrial machine which is able, and anxious, 
to provide us with an economy of abundance. If there is 
one feature which most sharply distinguishes American think- 
ing, it is the American urge for competition. It is impos- 
sible to overstate its role in American prosperity and abun- 
dance. But I can assure you that, until they breathe some of 
our economic atmosphere, most Europeans have no concep- 
tion of the strength of the competitive element in our econ- 
omy, or the value which we attach to it. On the other hand, 
our businessmen, yes, even those who have had their trou- 
bles with the Sherman Act, and think our anti-trust laws 
are painfully imperfect, these American businessmen are 
truly appalled at the lack of competition they find overseas. 
And they return home with a renewed respect for our own 
system of free enterprise. 

We must not be too self-righteous about this comparison. 
We are blessed with natural resources which make our com- 
petitive system easier to operate. We have a relative abun- 
dance of physical resources, a far larger area than any coun- 
try of western Europe, and a more recent history of indi- 
vidual pioneering, fluidity of movement and _ industrial 
growth. But when all these factors are admitted, there is 
still a difference which is one of concept. The American 
concept is based on the production of the largest volume 
of goods for the largest number of people at the lowest 
possible cost. And this is not the motivating view of much 
of the business community on the other side of the water. 

The American concept of more things for more people, 
of workers being able to purchase the things they make, can 
only be realized under the spur of competition. It is not 
that European men and women do not want more things 
that make for comfortable living. Most European workers 
remember terrifying unemploment, and job security means 
more to them than the prospect of obtaining more material 
things. They are not convinced that competition leads to 
greater abundance, and they have not yet learned that, in 
the long run, security and competition are actually com- 
patible and complementary. 

In Europe, therefore, because of bad memories dating back 
to the industrial revolution, competition is considered some- 
thing of a menace. Even the word is never used without 
some dire preceding adjective. It is always “ruthless” com- 
petition or “cut-throat” competition. Rarely is it coupled 
with the word Americans prefer, “healthy.” 

In large sectors of European business, competition has 
been virtually eliminated, by marketing arrangements, by 
price agreements, collective boycotts and other restrictive 
practices. Let me make it clear that in most countries of 
Europe such practices are not illegal, nor are they simply 
the unwise or selfish policy of management alone. Trade 
unions, and even governments, seem to have found such ar- 
rangements quite acceptable. 

One of the best summaries of what European observers 
found here is the little capsule of history, printed in the 
British Welding report: I quote: 

“In comparing British and U. S. industry we should un- 
derstand that intangible factor, ‘attitude to work’. . - 
The industrial revolution in Britain caused widespread un- 
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employment and large profits for the manufacturer, resulting 
in a gap between workers’ purchasing power and swelling 
prices. Unions pressed for higher wages, and were coun- 
tered by the formation of cartels and price rings, so that 
increased wages were often more than offset by price in- 
creases. The result was a shortage of work, which, in turn, 
aroused a desire by the unions to spread the work available 
over as large a number of workers as possible. 


“Employers found the policy of increasing prices easier 
than introducing labor-saving machines, and the unions 
did not welcome such new installations and in some cases 
actually discouraged them. 


“In the U. S., on the other hand, cartels, monopolies and 
price rings, after due trial, were outlawed, so that real and 
sharp competition developed between firms, and this, to a 
large extent, prevented any major rises in prices. The unions 
obtained a high wage level. Since selling prices could not be 
raised, the manufacturers only recourse was to organize 
their factories to the highest possible degree of efficiency. 
The Purchasing power of the workers is much more closely 
related to selling prices than in Britain, and this in turn 
has stimulated trade with beneficial results to the community 
as a whole. The efficiency measures are not restricted to 
machines and handling devices; the labor force is also 
‘streamlined.’ The aim is always to reduce the number of 
men employed for any process to the absolute minimum. And 
in this matter the employer is well supported by the union, 
which has a very special interest, since the success or failure 
of the company means the success or failure of the union.” 
That is the report of the British team. 


It is becoming apparent to many in Europe that compe- 
tition is “ruthless” only to the inefficient and that lack of 
competition is ruthless on entire population. And some are 
beginning to understand that they must make a choice. They 
are still a minority, but their number is growing. They 
are learning by observing America and, also, oddly enough, 
from what has happened on the other side of the Iron 
Curtain, 

It was the original assumption of Soviet economists that 
competition was a foul device, useful only to exploiters, and 
they decided that their Utopia would have none of it. It 
was not long, however, before they too came to grips with 
the problem of making the economic machine work. Their 
solution was brilliant. They discovered “a new invention,” 
like so many others they have recently claimed. They in- 
vented competition. Managers of state enterprises were or- 
dered to compete with each other to keep production high 
and costs down. The rewards for success and the penalties 
for failure followed the familiar Soviet pattern. And, in the 
usual Soviet manner, once they caught on to an idea they 
went at it whole-hog. They introduced competition with a 
vengeance into the wage side of the picture. The “Stak- 
hanovism” they are so proud of, and which they are forcing 
down the throats of all new satellites, is a vicious sweatshop 
wage system which no decent trade union in the free world 
would stomach. So here we see two brands of competition, 
a truly “ruthless” brand with the single objective of greater 
output for the state, and the American version of greater 
output to raise the individual well-being of every individual 
citizen. 


If our form of competition is adopted in Western Europe, 
there will be less need for productivity “drives,” for pro- 
ductivity would result automatically. European manage- 
ment would be on its toes because efficiency would become 
a matter of self-preservation. By cushioning themselves from 


the knocks of competition, European businessmen, unions 
and governments, have gained some momentary comfort, 
but in so doing they have endangered their economy and, 
in today’s climate, Europe’s political survival. 

The lesson for ourselves is very clear. Our competitive, 
free enterprise system, with proper safeguards for those who 
may be temporarily displaced by technological change, 
achieves the most humane balance between personal liberty 
and the economic requirements of a large population. Com- 
petition is a wonderful lubricant. It makes it possible to 
mesh the individual’s freedom with the necessity to deliver 
the greatest volume of goods to the greatest number. 

4. Finally, there is a fourth factor which is more highly 
developed in this country than elsewhere. It is responsibility 
which American management feels for the other elements 
of the industrial team, the worker, the consumer and the 
community. 

There is a point in several of the British reports which 
is amusing and gratifying to an American reader. It is the 
visitors’ discovery of the American use of first names. To 
quote a British report: “When the president, vice president 
or senior executive walks through the plant, morning greet- 
ings are exchanged. To even the lowest paid laborer it is 
‘Good morning, Joe, good morning, Bill’.” A small point, 
but certainly symbolic of something much greater. 

As the same report says, “The American has a definite 
philosophy toward management. Management and labor are 
a team.” 

This obligation, felt by American businessmen toward 
their own firms and the community as a whole, is something 
which is not general on the other side. 

One of our opportunities for helping our friends in Europe 
to improve their productivity lies in this field of public in- 
terest on the part of engineers and businessmen. This con- 
cern is natural with us but is still strange to many countries. 
The Hoover medal, which this profession gives to engineers 
to encourage achievement beyond the confines of their daily 
work, is just another indication of the broader American 
approach to these matters. 

The desire of American management to develop the team 
feeling stems from another characteristic, our sense of equal- 
ity. No one would claim that the situation here is perfect 
but, again, by contrast with many countries where attitudes 
are still tinged with feudal memories, we are a classless 
Utopia. Let us look at ourselves once more in the mirror 
of the British brass foundry report: 

“The American workman is not a workman in the sense 
used in Britain. He is an American with the right to enjoy 
the amenities open to any citizen prepared to work for 
them, . . . There is no broad division between the boss and 
employee. Both earn good money. The boss does not drive 
away in his car whilst the employee looks on from the end 
of a long bus queue. There is no distinction.” 

Please note that these are not my words. They are the 
views of European leaders of labor and management who 
are reporting on what they saw. 

As Fortune Magazine noted earlier this year, America 
has now become the land of the “permanent revolution.” 
More rapidly than any other large country we are approach- 
ing the goals of liberty, equality and fraternity. Our busi- 
nessmen and our workers have thoroughly confounded Karl 
Marx. They have refused to behave the way Marx pre- 
dicted they must behave. We have stumbled on the for- 
mula to cross him up everywhere else as well. 
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These then are our strengths. 

1, Our pioneer spirit. 

2. Our limitless aspirations. 

3. Our profound belief in competition and equal oppor- 
tunity. 

4. Our sense of joint participation in a common effort, an 


identity of purpose that is as precious as it is unique among 
nations of the world. 


The world is coming to our shores to see all this in opera- 
tion. It has long admired our material achievements and 
mechanical advances. It is beginning to see something more 
fundamental, the national ideas back of the achievements. 

Today sees us facing large responsibilities. It is vital that 
we understand the things in our national behavior which 
have contributed to our present position among the nations. 
And, we must realize how irreplaceable these things are. 
They must be cultivated and nourished and strengthened. 
For we have not only ourselves to think about. A large part 
of the world is looking to us for answers that may mean 
their political survival. 

Because of our relative abundance, even after a war of 
devastation, we have given aid to many peoples. We are pro- 
ducing a large part of the resources needed by the Atlantic 
coalition for the defense of the West. We may have to con- 
tinue doing so until the time when potential aggression has 
been clearly deterred. In our own intertest we may have 
to provide still more of our substance to the straitened econ- 
omies of the allies who are attemnting to rearm while main- 
taining political stability. Those who dismiss such aid as 
“foolish give-away” are dangerously ignorant of the facts 
of life. 

And, in the long run, the most important help we can 
offer will be, not material aid, but the grand idea which 
is back of our enormous production. Our technical assist- 


ance programs, begun under the Marshall Plan, and con- 
tinued by the Mutual Security Agency, the Point Four pro- 
gram, and through our collaboration with the United Na- 
tions, are doing many things of immediate value. They are 
bearing only the first fruits. As time goes on, they will 
bring a new vigor, a fresh hope and new strength to a weary 
world. 

Probably never before has so great a responsibility been 
placed on any nation in so short a time. We have not sought 
this responsibility, but it is ours, whether we want it or not. 
Hundreds of millions of people, particularly in the world’s 
underdeveloped areas, are looking for a way to turn. They 
are getting many suggestions from a nation that thinks Marx 
is the answer. Everything we say and do is watched by 
peoples who have not yet made up their minds about the 
kind of a world they want. It will take more than pictures 
of our automobiles, refrigerators and TV sets to make them 
turn to the U. S. and the Western World for leadership. 
They want an indication of hope that these things may 
some day figure in their own lives. Their final choice will 
affect their survival and, I am afraid, will affect ours. 

The assumption of responsibility on our part, ladies and 
gentlemen, becomes, therefore, not something we owe the 
rest of the world, but something we must take on for our 
own survival. 

We face the necessity of solving our problems at home in 
ways which may offer guidance to millions abroad groping 
for their own solutions. We must find answers for pressing 
problems of world peace, for raising living standards, safe- 
guarding individual liberty and bringing management and 
labor to an understanding of the united effort necessary to 
advance the common good. If we face these issues we will 
find answers which will benefit our own people and provide 
the world with the lead it is looking for. 

This is surely our mission in the world today, and our 
great challenge. 


Gold —Just Another Commodity 


SOUND POLICIES REGARDING CREDIT AND CONFIDENCE MONEY 
By CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Motors Corporation 


Delivered at Eightieth Anniversary, Second National Bank and Trust Company, Saginaw, Michigan, November 8, 1951 


APPRECIATE the friendly introduction and this op- 
I portunity to speak to a group of men and women in 
Saginaw. I especially appreciate the opportunity to 
speak to the stockholders of one of the oldest and soundest 
banks in Michigan. I had a scout visit Saginaw to find out 
a little more about the history of your bank. The records 
show beyond question of doubt that the Second National 
Bank of Saginaw was not the successor of one of those wild- 
cat Michigan banks which cause so much trouble in Michi- 
gan prior to the Civil War. The records show that it was 
soundly set up from the very beginning and was operated 
conservatively but constructively in the interests of the own- 
ers of the bank and the citizens of the community. 
I became so interested in reading about early Saginaw 
banking in Mills’ “History of Saginaw County” that 


I decided that you also would be interested in part of it: 
To quote: 

“When the United States Bank of national fame was 
liquidated, its stock sold and paid into the public treasury, 
the banks in the several States were designated as banks of 
deposit, and were used for collecting, transferring and dis- 
bursing the public revenues. There was then a surplus in the 
United States Treasury, and after a long and exciting de- 
bate in Congress, in the session of 1835-6, it was determined 
to distribute this surplus among the several States in propor- 
tion to their representation in Congress, to be deposited in the 
several banks for safe-keeping. 

“This disposition of the public funds was followed by one 
of the wildest eras of speculation the country has ever seen. 
Money was abundant, the coffers of the government were 
overflowing, the country was prosperous and everybody 
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seemed bent on making a fortune as quickly as possible. The 
banks of this State had abundant means on hand, and they, 
too, shared in the spirit of speculation. Why should not they 
make the most of the means at their command? They there- 
fore loaned out the money which had been deposited with 
them to the red-hot speculators who were buying govern- 
ment land, were laying out and building cities in the wil- 
derness, and were connecting them by roads and canals. 
These loans were given on what was supposed to be good 
security, such as real estate taken at its speculative value, 
or city lots in cities where scarcely a tree had been hewn 
down or a spade had turned the soil. 

“At the height of this period of speculation, in January, 
1837, Michigan was admitted into the Union as a State. 
The exploitation of lands, wild and partly cultivated, con- 
tinued unabated and lots in prospective villages and towns, 
which now are little or nothing but the recorded plats in 
the office of the register of deeds, to indicate their location, 
changed hands at excessive prices. This speculation was no 
doubt largely owing to the great amount of paper money 
afloat in the State. It took a great deal of the inflated cur- 
rency to buy property, so real estate was called high, when 
it really was the money that had depreciated in value. 

“The reaction from this inflation came only too soon. 
Hard times oppressed the country. The government had use 
for the public money, and called upon the banks with which 
it had been deposited to return it in coin. But the banks, 
which had loaned it out to speculators, had it not; and the 
speculators were unable to realize even their investments at 
the fancy prices at which they had been made. The security 
for such loans proved of so little value that the banks were 
sore distressed to meet their obligations to the government. 
In this cramped position the banks, in order to save them- 
selves, were compelled to proceed with the utmost caution 
and specie payments were suspended. They redeemed their 
paper currency as rapidly as they could, and refused to put 
it out again, resulting in a scarcity of money. From a super- 
fluity of currency a little while before, there now was not 
enough to supply the necessary demands of business. 

“From this financial condition the people were clamorous 
for relief; and there was an outcry against the chartered 
banks (of which there were 15). They were declared to be 
monopolies hostile to the spirit of our free institutions. Every- 
thing else in this country was free, therefore banking should 
be free, they argued. The situation was critical and some- 
thing had to be done. On March 15, 1837, a general bank- 
ing law was enacted (by the Michigan Legislature) making 
the business free to all.”” Of course, this is in Michigan. 

“Under the banking law forty-nine banks were organized 
and went into operation up to April 3, 1938, when the Legis- 
lature suspended the provisions of the law as to the creation 
of new associations. While some of the banks organized in 
1837-8 were bona fide institutions, the law was taken advan- 
tage of by dishonest men to practice the grossest frauds and 
swindles. The law practically permitted these frauds, and 
the State officials, though striving honestly to do their duty, 
were powerless to prevent them. The State was large, the 
swindlers were many, and the bank commissioners could not 
be everywhere and have their hands on all of them at the 
same time. As a consequence of the physical conditions of the 
country and the lax provisions of the banking law, banks 
were established in the smallest villages and hamlets, and 
even in the most inaccessible places.” 

It was the location of many of these banks which created 
the name “wildcat banks” because wildcats still inhabited the 
areas where some of these banks were located. The most 


extreme case I read about was the story of the Bank of Brest 
as given in Wendell’s “History of Banking and Banks and 
Bankers of Michigan.” 

“Among the notes that soon ceased to be current and were 
never redeemed were those of the Bank of Brest. They were, 
in fact, fiat notes, issued by a fiat bank, in a fiat town. Brest 
was located at the mouth of Swan Creek, seven miles from 
Monroe. A map of the city, finely lithographed and beauti- 
fully colored, represented it with broad avenues, lined with 
handsome residences and ornamented grounds. The extended 
river front of the city had continuous lines of docks, above 
which were capacious warehouses, while the largest steamers 
were represented as passing the city. Many vessels were lying 
at the docks, and the streets were crowded with people. A 
visit to the ‘city’ in the fall of 1838 disclosed a hotel, a store 
and a bank building, costing $1,100. The inhabitants were 
chiefly mosquitoes and frogs, and they are, to this day, chiefly 
mosquitoes and frogs.” 

This was written in 1901, and just to make sure, I had it 
looked up this week. There is still no town there that any- 
one could recognize as they went through. 

As Perry Shorts pointed out two years ago, your bank had 
then gone through nineteen depressions, large and small, and 
was still healthy and ambitious and stronger than ever be- 
fore. Actually, the eighty years that your bank has now been 
in existence is a long life for any bank. During this period 
the opportunities for a bank to get into trouble were very 
great. I have had some personal experiences that emphasize 
this point. Shortly after the banks in Detroit closed in 1933 
I received a letter from my mother. She knew I owned stock 
in a Detroit bank, and she wrote me as follows: 


“Dear Erwin: 


“I am sorry to realize you have lost substantial money in 
the Detroit bank. The mystery to me is why any child of 
mine would invest in bank stock. You know my grandfather, 
who made his money in the early Pennsylvania oil fields, lost 
all of it through bank failures; that my own father, who was 
in the furniture business, lost his business when the bank he 
had invested his money in failed. You also know your own 
father when you were fourteen years old had to practically 
start over again when the bank he was in failed. That is 
when the family went to Pittsburgh. Why you would ever 
invest in the banking business is more than I can understand. 
Nevertheless, I am sorry you lost your money.” 


When the National Bank of Detroit was formed later that 
year I again invested in bank stock for two reasons: First, 
I am sure that sound banks are necessary to our modern so- 
ciety and that when properly run they can make a reasonable 
profit over a number of years. Second, I certainly did not 
like the idea of being checked out at the bottom. 

Just before the Detroit banks closed, Mrs. Wilson had 
given a check to Mr. Stroup, our grocer, to pay our January 
bill. Before the check had time to clear, the Michigan banks 
were closed. A few days later she said to me, “I don’t feel 
right about Mr. Stroup’s not getting his money. We have 
eaten the food, and he ought to be paid.” I still had an ac- 
count in a bank in Anderson, Indiana, so I gave her a check 
on that bank for Mr. Stroup. Unfortunately, before that 
check could clear the Indiana banks were all closed. In the 
meantime I had made a trip to New York, and I had asked 
Albert Bradley what he thought was the soundest bank in 
New York. Albert said he didn’t know but that he felt sure 
the Bankers Trust would close just before or just after the 
Federal Reserve. So I opened an account with my General 
Motors pay check in the Bankers Trust in New York. 
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When I returned home Mrs. Wilson was still bothered about 
Mr. Stroup’s bill and the fact that the check on the Ander- 
son bank was no good. I said, “All right, I will give Mr. 
Stroup a check on the Bankers Trust in New York.” She 
said, “Don’t bother any more with those checks. Just bring 
home the money.” The next day when I went into the office, 
I found that the banks throughout the country were closed 
and that Mrs. Wilson was right—my check on the Bankers 
Trust would not have cleared either. 

Later that day, Meyer Prentis, our treasurer, came into 
my office with a proposed notice to be posted in all our plants 
notifying the employees that we could not pay them because 
our checks were temporarily no good and we did not have 
the cash. This, of course, was a serious matter, but there 
did not seem to be anything else to do. However, a little 
later Mr. Prentis came into my office again with a big smile 
and said, “We are going to be able to pay the men after all. 
By working all night and tomorrow we can make up the pay 
for the employees in cash.” I said, “Where did you get the 
cash?” He answered, “From the treasurer of the Kroger 
Grocery Company. He just asked me as a special favor if we 
wouldn’t take the cash off his hands.” The Kroger Grocery 
Company had had a run on all their stores because people 
had so lost confidence in the whole business system that they 
were frantically trying to turn their money into food which 
they could hoard. Incidentally, I also got some of that same 
cash, so Mr. Stroup finally got paid in cash after all.” 

A few weeks ago I told Perry Shorts that I would take 
as the subject for my talk this evening, “Gold—Just An- 
other Commodity.” I realize that by taking such a subject 
I am going on record as believing that restoring the free 
convertibility of currency into gold is impractical and un- 
necessary in order to establish and maintain a stable money 
system. I know that many do not agree with me and will 
hold me to be a heretic when they realize I do not subscribe 
to the gospel according to St. Midas. However, to make my 
position clear I would like all to understand that I am dead 
against either inflation or deflation as a national policy. 

Before the development of our modern banking system 
and especially the Federal Reserve System in 1913, hard 
money and especially gold had a somewhat different function 
than gold now has. Until comparatively recently, gold and 
silver coins were commonly used by individuals in trade and 
in the payment of wages. When I worked in the Westing- 
house shops something over forty years ago I was paid in 
hard money—a $20 gold piece and some silver coins for two 
weeks’ work. Within the last 20 or 25 years, however, 
checks have come into general use by all the people, and hard 
money is used only for making small change. This was true 
even before gold redemption was suspended in 1933. Gold 
coins came to be used for only such things as directors’ fees 
and Christmas presents. Gold had practically lost its func- 
tion as a medium of exchange and was primarily used as bank 
reserves. Unfortunately, through the centuries one of the 
attractions of gold has been its suitability for hoarding. Any 
time that people got scared about the value of paper money 
they tried to exchange it for gold which they could hoard. 
This often resulted in suspension of specie payments by 
banks, precipitating a money panic and with it a depression 
and unemployment. 

My views in this matter closely parallel those of Mr. 
Allan Sproul, president, Federal Reserve Bank, New York, 
who spoke on this problem before the American Bankers 
Association in San Francisco, November 2, 1949.* The points 
he made that most impressed me and that I believe deserve 
emphasizing are the following: 

* Vital Speeches Vol. 16, No. 4. 


1. Free convertibility of bank deposits and currency into 
gold on demand has only been possible for part of the time 
under modern conditions. It has generally broken down in 
times of trouble and its breakdowns have always made the 
troubles worse. 


2. Free convertibility of currency into gold during most 
of the 19th century was made possible only because of skill- 
ful managament by the British under extremely favorable 
conditions of international peace, world trade and free cap- 
ital movement, coincident with rich new gold discoveries— 
conditions that no longer exist. 


3. Gold convertibility of our money has not prevented 
wide fluctuations in commodity prices. Such fluctuations 
were common when we had gold convertibility. 


4. Our real problem today is to correct imbalances in in- 
ternational trade and capital movements. Gold convertibility 
within individual countries cannot cure these basic imbal- 
ances and could not long continue so long as these imbalances 
exist. 


5. Much of the desire for the restoration of gold con- 
vertibility springs from distrust of the monetary and fiscal 
policies of the government. Many people believe that con- 
vertibility will reduce the power of governments to spend 
excessively and particularly to incur heavy deficits. While 
gold convertibility might help police the politicians to some 
extent under normal conditions, it could not be counted on 
when most needed, especially in view of the decisions of our 
Supreme Court and what has happened time and again in 
the past when the nation faced emergency conditions. Specie 
payment would again be suspended under those conditions 
just like it has been many times. Thus, placing our faith in 
currency convertibility into gold coin as a means for stabiliz- 
ing the economy of the nation would be found to be an illu- 
sion—a mirage—which would fade away when we were 
most depending upon it. Thus, gold convertibility would 
expose the country to the far greater danger of wrecking the 
entire banking and credit structure through fear and panic. 
In addition to those people whose potential gold withdrawals 
might discipline government officials for extravagances, there 
would be the hoarders and international and domestic spec- 
ulators whose demands for gold might generate panic reac- 
tions by the public. These and other reasons could stimulate 
withdrawals of gold at the wrong time and thus produce 
results quite different from those sought by the sponsors of 
gold coin convertibility. 


6. Under present world conditions, gold coin converti- 
bility established by the United States alone would be excep- 
tionally harmful, because we would be catering not only to 
our domestic hoarders but to those of the whole world. Thus 
the whole hoarding demand of the world would converge 
upon the United States’ gold reserves. 

At this point I would like to quote a part of Mr. Sproul’s 
address which summarizes my own views quite well. To 
quote: 

“It was, in part, to offset such arbitrary and extreme in- 
fluences upon the volume of credit, and to make up for the 
inflexibility of a money supply based on gold coins (in re- 
sponding to the fluctuating seasonal, regional, and growth 
requirements of the economy), that the Federal Reserve 
System was initially established. During the first two decades 
of its existence, the System devoted much of its attention to 
offsetting the capricious or exaggerated effects of the gold 
movements associated with continuance of a gold coin stand- 
ard. We had an embarrassing practical experience with gold 
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coin convertibility as recently as 1933, when lines of people 
finally stormed the Federal Reserve Banks seeking gold, and 
our whole banking mechanism came to a dead stop. The gold 
coin standard was abandoned, an international gold bullion 
standard adopted, because repeated experience has shown 
that internal convertibility of the currency, at best, was no 
longer exerting a stabilizing influence on the economy, and 
at worst, was perverse in its effects. Discipline is necessary 
in these matters but it should be the discipline of competent 
anid responsible men; not the automatic discipline of a harsh 
and perverse mechanism. If you are not willing to trust men 
with the management of money, history has proved that you 
will not get protection from a mechanical control. Ignorant, 
weak, or irresponsible men will pervert that which is already 
perverse. 

“Here I would emphasize my view that the integrity of 
our money does not depend on domestic gold convertibility. 
It depends upon the great productive power of the American 
economy and the competence with which we manage our 
fiscal and monetary affairs. I suggest that anyone who is 
worried about the dollar concentrate on the correction of 
those tendencies in our economic and political life. I suggest 
that, going beyond the immediate situation, they address 
themselves to the difficult problem of the size of the budget, 
whether in deficit or surplus or balance. At some point the 
mere size of the budget, in relation to national product, can 
destroy incentives throughout the whole community. These 
are problems gold coin convertibility cannot solve under pres- 
ent economic and social conditions. Gold has a useful pur- 
pose to serve, chiefly as a medium for balancing international 
accounts among—nations and as a guide to necessary disci- 
plines in international trade and finance. It has no useful 
purpose to serve in the pockets or hoards of the people. To 
expose our gold reserves to the drains of speculative and 
hoarding demands at home and abroad strikes me as both 
unwise and improvident.” 

There are some other reasons why I believe most of the 
world, as well as our country has outgrown the desirability 
or necessity for the free convertibility of their currencies into 
gold. In our modern industrial age so many other commodi- 
ties in addition to basic foods are so necessary in our daily liy- 
ing and are so vital to our high standard of living that these 
commodities are the real’ values in the world today. Gold, 
in addition to its value in the arts and in industry, is only 
valuable to the extent that it can be used in commerce or 
traded to others for these fundamental commodities that are 
so necessary both in peace and war. Gold still has a specu- 
lative value because it has been considered to be valuable by 
so many millions of people for so many centuries, and they 
have hoarded it directly and indirectly as a means of achiev- 
ing personal security or as a means of getting greater value 
by exchanging it for basic commodities at some later time. 

I started to think along this line many years ago. As a 
matter of fact, in 1932, before the nation suspended gold 
convertibility and when we had many millions of people un- 
employed, I happened to think that, if all the unemployed 
could take a pie pan and go out into the hills near their homes 
and by working all day pan out $3 worth of gold, they 
would have again had the purchasing power to buy the things 
they needed to live on, although actually no new wealth of 
the kind that people needed to live on would have been cre- 
ated. That this was a fact clearly indicated to me that gold 
was more important as a medium of exchange than it was 
in itself and that real values could only be maintained by 


maintaining production of those things that the people 
needed in their daily living. 


For the unemployed to start mining gold was obviously 
impossible since gold is only found in a few places over the 
world. It then occurred to me that many other commodities 
more valuable in our daily living could be produced by these 
unemployed people and temporarily stockpiled if necessary. 
As a result, I looked into the matter carefully to see what 
the current value was of certain non-perishable commodities 
that could be stockpiled or hoarded much as gold had been. 
I wrote a memorandum on the subject, and a few weeks 
later, upon request, sent it to Senator Reed Smoot, who was 
then Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee. I never 
heard anything more from it. (As I remember, he soon lost 
his job.) 

I have always regretted that I did not do more to promote 
the idea contained in this memorandum, for if our country 
had then adopted a plan for stockpiling important raw ma- 
terials, especially those not available in our own country, it 
would have stimulated world commerce, reduced the demand 
for gold to settle international trade balances, relieved un- 
employment and hardship not only in our country but in 
Germany and the other countries of the world where the 
unemployment and hardships of the people made possible the 
rise of fascism, socialism and communism. It might have 
even avoided World War II. 

I would like to read to you what I wrote in 1932 and sent 
to our Senate Finance Committee. To quote: 

“This memorandum gives the figures in quantity and value 
of the commodities which I believe might be accepted by our 
country as part payment of the war debts and covers my 
reasons for believing that such an arrangement would be 
constructive in the present world situation. 

“The commodities which could be considered for the plan 
must be non-perishable or at least semi-non-perishable. They 
have been divided into three classes: #1—-Commodities pro- 
duced principally outside of the United States; #2—Those 
produced in the U.S.A., and consumed in the U.S.A, in 
approximately equal quantity and protected by tariff; and 
#3—Those produced over the world and involving problems 
of storage and which are not exported in volume at the pres- 
ent time. 

“Prices for standard grades of the commodities are given 
in cents per lb. except for crude oil, which is given in dollars 
per barrel. The annual consumption for the United States 
is the average of the last ten years (1922-1931). The pres- 
ent value is the annual consumption times the present price. 
The pre-war and post-war values are calculated from this 
same consumption figure and the average prices for ten-year 
periods before and after the war. 

“The basic idea is that the commodities accepted as pay- 
ment would not be consumed in commerce and no definite 
plans made at this time for their ultimate consumption, but 
that they would be held as part of the natural resources of 
the country to be used in case of a national emergency. This 
position could be justified as a national defense measure as 
it is very apparent that a proper supply of Class #1 com- 
modities might be very difficult to obtain in time of war even 
though this country itself were not engaged in the war. The 
commodities in Class #2 and #3 would be very valuable 
in case this country itself became involved in war. A supply 
of Class #1 commodities would also be valuable in case at- 
tempts were made outside of the U.S.A. to control the pro- 
duction and price of these commodities. 

“Even though these commodities were not used in war, 
they would have a real value and at some time in the future 
could be fitted into the economy of the nation. Even if these 
commodities were never used but ultimately destroyed with- 
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‘out purpose there would be no greater loss than that in- 
curred in cancelling the equivalent debt, which cancellation 
many people, especially from the other side of the Atlantic, 
are advocating.” 


(The Class #1 commodities which I mentioned are: rub- 
ber, tin, nickel and silk. The Class #2 commodities are 
copper, lead and aluminum. The Class #3 commodities are 
crude oil, raw sugar and wool.) 












































Present Present Prewar Value Postwar 
Yearly Price Value Before Value 
Commodity Consumption (1932) (1932) (Word War 1) (1922-1931) 
Group #1 
Rubber 1,110,000,000 Lbs. $.0323 $ 35,853,000 $ 111,000,000* $ 338,550,000 
Tin 161,000,000 Lbs. 225 36,250,000 56,100,000 74,500,000 
Nickel 90,500,000 Lbs. 360 32,600,000 36,200,000 29,500,000 
Silk 67,000,000 Lbs. 1.46 98,000,000 264,000,000 378,000,000 
Total $ 200,703,000 $ 467,300,000 $ 820,550,000 
Group #2 
Copper 1,615,000,000 Lbs. $.05 $ 81,000,000 $ 245,000,000 $ 218,000,000 
Lead 1,152,000,000 Lbs. .0287 33,100,000 53,100,000 76,800,000 
Aluminum 163,957,850 Lbs. 16 26,200,000 44,000,000 40,000,000 
Total $ 140,300,000 $ 342,100,000 $ 334,800,000 
Group #3 
Crude Oil 776,076,000 Bbls. $.88 $ 682,000,000 $1,210,000,000 $1,050,000,000 
Raw Sugar 10,450,000,000 Lbs. .029 304,000,000 423,000,000 480,000,000 
Wool 548,493,600 Lbs. .20 110,000,000 272,500,000 244,000,000 
Total $1,096,000,000 $1,905,500,000 $1,774,000,000 
GRAND TOTAL $1,439,003,000 $2,714,900,000 $2,929,350,000 








(*)—Figures at 10¢ per lb. 


“*The acceptance of these commodities in payment and their 
non-use in commerce at this time, would not further disturb 
the exchange of goods between the U.S.A. and the rest of 
the world. The effect on the finances of the world would 
be about the same as though the equivalent additional value 
in gold had been mined outside of the U.S.A. during the 
time these commodities were being shipped to the U.S.A. The 
production of the commodities involved would use produc- 
tion facilities already available, increase employment, and 
probably increase the price of these commodities. This activity 
and price increase would stimulate business and the prices of 
other commodities and would probably hasten the return of 
prosperity. 

“A serious consideration of the desirability of making such 
a commodity arrangement might be worth while even though 
it were not ultimately consummated. The debtor nations 
maintain that they cannot pay because we will not accept 
goods and they do not have enough gold to make payment. 
An offer to accept goods (commodities) which they could 
supply and which would not be influenced by our tariff wall 
would certainly help us to decide whether or not the debtors 
would pay if they could. 

“Besides getting information and a point of view regarding 
their honest intentions, the fact that a reserve of the com- 
modities in question would be a national defense measure 
for our country might be of considerable value as a trading 
point in disarmament discussions. 


Actual average $1.19 per Ib. 


“A reasonable reserve of these commodities to consider 
would be a two years’ consumption for Class #1—one year 
for Class #2 and #3. This quantity to be taken in five years 
as long as prices are below the average of pre-war values and 
at a rate of not more than 25% of the allotment in any one 
year. Using these figures and assuming that the average 
price would be 75% of pre-war values, we obtain a total 
figure of $2,442,150,000, or an average payment of principal 
of $488,430,000 per year by this means. 

“Of course the suggestions made here do not constitute a 
complete plan as many details would have to be considered. 
It would probably be desirable to include other commodities, 
some chemicals for example. Storage facilities would have to 
be worked out particularly for sugar and oil. Perhaps the 
oil would have to be exchanged for oil in reserve in this coun- 
try, possibly still in the ground. The quality of the com- 
modities would have to be carefully specified and inspected. 
However, none of the many details incident to this plan seem 
very difficult provided the main assumptions of the plan are 
logical and sound.” 

At the time (in the fall of 1932) the market value of an 
average year’s consumption of these basic materials was less 
than $1¥% billion. Both the pre-World War I and the post- 
World War I values of these commodities were about twice 
as great as they were at the time the memorandum was 
written. 


The comparison of the present 1951 prices with those of 
1932 are startling, for example: 
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Commodity and Grade 











Price per Pound Total 

Average U.S. 1932 1951 (Jan.- Value 
Consumption July) 1932 1951 
(Million units) (Dollars/Pound ) ( Million $) 
Rubber OE 2 anne es rr 1110 lbs $ .0323 $ .653 $ 36 $ 725 
Tin ii hace asada neekndanneees 161 lbs 225 1.3909 36 224 
Nickel se ERE Ry Sia py a 91 Ibs 360 .5272 33 48 
Silk rr ret 67 lbs 1.46 4.90 98 328 
Copper EE nina seh open cdinann te eens 1615 lbs .05 .2420 81 391 
Lead SPT rrr 1152 lbs .0287 .170 33 196 
rn Core Oe, BFS SD... oec a vceccnonsennces 164 Ibs 16 .1745 26 29 
Crude Oil (Kansas-Okla.-at wells) ................. nae 776 bls 88 2.570 682 1994 
Sugar Se SEED wince bins cnswseeanames 10450 Ibs .029 .061 304 637 
Wool (Raw-Ohio & Pa. fleeces) ....... 2. cc cccccccces 548 Ibs .20 1.257 110 689 
hs shh 15h oh Ghee gee the waa $1439 $5261 











You will note that the total amount of material which 
would have cost something less that $11%4 billion in 1932 
would today cost more than $5% billion. 

If our country had just adopted this policy in 1932 in- 
stead of going off gold convertibility and stockpiling gold, 
we would not only have made a big profit, but we would 
have importantly increased the real assets of the nation. Our 
government did mark up the value of the gold, which it had 
forced citizens to give up, from $20 to $35 an ounce and 
made an apparent profit which was used to balance an other- 
wise unbalanced budget. But this did not create any new 
wealth nor in itself raise the standard of living of the people. 
Perhaps what would have been even more important, by 
stockpiling these critical commodities we would have estab- 
lished greater security for our nation and we might have 
avoided World War II. But if we had not been finally able 
to avoid war, we would have been better prepared for it 
when it came. 

While the nation did not do anything about this idea, we 
did do a little about it in General Motors. We have always 
considered General Motors to be a value-added industry and 
that it was our job to buy materials at the market and con- 
vert them into products the people wanted to buy. It is our 
policy to avoid speculation and maintain minimum inven- 
tories. However, in this particular case the General Motors 
Finance Committee did appropriate some money for the 
specific purpose of buying additional commodities not imme- 
diately needed in our business but that could ultimately be 
used in our business. A committee of three, of which I was 
one, was appointed to carry out this idea. We only spent 
about one-half the money that was available to this committee 
because prices were so low its was difficult to make up our 
minds to buy. 

Mr. C. O. Miller, who had had a great deal of purchas- 
ing experience and- was in charge of the General Motors 
central purchasing at the time, had the responsibility of 
actually making the purchases approved by the committee. 
I remember of having a meeting of the committee, and Mr. 
Miller and I recommended additional purchases of rubber 
at 31%4¢ per pound. Since we had already purchased 50 mil- 
lion pounds, the majority of the committee were unwilling 
to buy any more rubber at 314¢, thinking perhaps it might 
even go lower. About two days later Mr. Miller came into 
my office and said, “I am sure we made a mistake in not 
buying more rubber.” I said, “Charlie, what additional in- 
formation do you have that makes you so sure about the 
matter?” He answered, “ I just bought some sheep manure 
for my lawn and paid 7¢ a pound for it, and when rubber 


is half the price of sheep manure I am sure it’s a buy.” A 
new kind of standard to measure values, but he was right. 

Actually, current American dollars amount to commodity 
and confidence money. While they no longer give the owners 
a call on so much gold, they do give a call on material, 
products and services at the market. This is the same posi- 
tion owners of gold would have been in if they could first 
exchange their currency for gold and would then have to 
exchange their gold for the other materials, products and 
services they wanted. The only advantage the owners of 
dollars would have if dollars were freely convertible into 
gold would be in case they wished to spend their money 
abroad or in case they wanted to hoard it, having no confi- 
dence in currency and expecting the value of currency to 
depreciate in terms of gold. Otherwise, they could hoard 
the currency just as well as they could hoard the gold if they 
expected later to buy at a lower price. 

I am sure that the country will be very much better off 
if we adopt sound policies in regard to our credit and confi- 
dence money in order to avoid both inflation and deflation 
rather than depending on free convertibility of our currency 
into gold to accomplish this objective. The history of money 
throughout the world shows clearly that to rely upon gold 
for stabilizing the purchasing power of money is a vain hope. 
In addition, accepting this philisophy, proven to be false so 
many times, would delude us into thinking that we are mak- 
ing progress toward economic stability when we were merely 
closing our eyes to the economic facts of life. 

Some weeks ago Mrs. Wilson received a small silver coin 
from England which had been coined as part of the centen- 
nial celebration. It had on it an old inscription in Latin 
which was supposed to have appeared on the first silver coins 
coined in Britain. The English translation of this inscription 
is “By the industry of the people the state flourishes.” You 
are all familiar with the inscription on our silver dollars 
which is “In God We Trust.” I would recommend putting 
our confidence in these two ideas as a means of maintaining 
a sound value for our currency rather than its convertibility 
into gold. 

So, I would like to say again, gold should be considered 
for what it really is, namely just another commodity. I am 
not trying to mark down its value to the people of the world 
or trying to tell them what they should use it for. I am sure 
that to rely on gold as the basic means for maintaining and 
stabilizing the value of our money would again be a great 
mistake. The world has long since passed the point where 
the personal privilege to hoard gold can be justified as one 
of the main objectives of life. 
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Participation: America’s Real Secret Weapon 
A SECOND INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


By WILLIAM H. JOYCE, JR., Assistant Administrator for Production, Economic Cooperation Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the First International Conference of Manufacturers, New York, N. Y., December 5, 1951 


thinking and talking about, particularly in recent 

weeks, derives originally from the Latin verb produco 
which means to lead forth. The meaning of this Latin word 
has, I think, a very direct and genuine significance for every 
person in this audience. For as I see it, the underlying pur- 
pose of our International Management Productivity Mis- 
sion, and the underlying purpose of this splendid first Inter- 
national Conference of Manufacturers, are one and the 
same. That purpose is to stimulate the businessmen of the 
free world to lead forth not merely as the custodians of free 
enterprise, but rather as the proponents of the kind of free 
enterprise which is both free and enterprising, which can 
constantly renew itself, and win evergrowing respect and 
support, by means of fresh contributions to the community, 
local, national and international. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is up to us to lead forth 
in carrying out all the implications, ethical and psychological, 
as well as technical and economic, of this whole productivity 
idea—an idea which Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the Lon- 
don Economist, recently described to me as containing all 
the promise and potentialities of a second Industrial Revo- 
lution. 

The first Industrial Revolution had as its driving force 
and symbol Mr. Watt’s steam-engine. But this second In- 
dustrial Revolution must do something more than harness 
today’s technology to the task of producing goods. It must 
have as its own driving force and symbol the concept of par- 
ticipation which quite literally means to have or enjoy a 
share in common with others. It must have participation by 
everybody at every level from the chairman of the board to 
the foreman, from the comptroller to filing clerk, from the 
skilled tool and die maker to the janitor, and—last but not 
least—from the trade association to the trade union. The 
first Industrial Revolution was, of course, in its early period 
too often marked by exploitation that we today would de- 
nounce as ethically obscene. Since that time we have witnessed 
throughout Western civilization a continuing improvement 
in wages, in working conditions, in living standards. All 
such improvements in the material field must continue and 
even be quickened and enlarged. But these are, I submit, 
only prologue to similar improvements now urgently re- 
quired in the moral field. 

What this means, it seems to me, is that the business lead- 
ers of the free world, such as are gathered here, must make 
a supreme effort to define and agree upon a set of coherent 
moral principles which will reflect their responsiveness to 
the social aspirations and strivings of their employees in par- 
ticular, and of peoples in general. There is no more perni- 
cious error than that of the Marxist contention that morality 
is a branch of economics. The contrary is true, economics is 
a branch of morality. The plough, the assembly-line, atomic 
fission are all the servants of the ideas which men hold in 
their minds, the moral values (or lack of them) which dwell 
in their heads and their hearts. We must then ask ourselves, 
with candor, and with humility this central question: ““What 
kind of economic society can most effectively safeguard and 
extend the frontiers of freedom?” My answer, and your 
answer, I am sure, will be that of democratic capitalism 


Te very term productivity which we have all been 


with the accent placed squarely upon participation. I will 
return to that point in more detail in just a moment. At 
this juncture, I should like simply to say that what I am sug- 
gesting, in effect, is a Management Manifesto, or if you 
will, a Capitalist Credo, which would set forth our objec- 
tives and the means by which we propose to attain them. 
There has been such a vast and fantastic accumulation of 
lies, of mendacities about our role in the modern world— 
there has been even among ourselves a certain misunder- 
standing about that role—that such a declaration would at 
least validate the maxim that clarity begins at home. Such a 
declaration of where we stand and in what direction we in- 
tend to go would have, in my opinion, several advantages. 
First and foremost, it would put us on record that, whereas 
the first Industrial Revolution sowed the seeds of Commu- 
nism, any second Industrial Revolution that we help to bring 
into being would pull Communism up by the roots, at least 
in countries outside the Iron Curtain. For it would be de- 
signed to eradicate the sources of Communism’s appeal to 
the impoverished, the hopeless, the frustrated and the per- 
plexed. It would be designed to bring certitude and mean- 
ingfulness into many lives which today are plagued by con- 
fusion and despair. 1 well know some of the difficulties, 
historical, cultural, semantic which could conceivably prevent 
American and Western European industrialists, such as the 
members of this distinguished assembly, from reaching agree- 
ment on what constitutes a working and workable philosophy 
to cope with the challenges of these dangerous times. Yet I 
contend that our differences exist primarily over methods, 
and not over aims. We start with one tremendous asset, 
with one great common denominator, our mutual faith in 
freedom defined as the ability to choose alternatives, eco- 
nomic, political, social, without impairing the rights of 
others. This faith in freedom is the moral cement which 
binds us together along with all other men and women of 
good will. It will enable us, working together, to achieve 
that second Industrial Revolution, that higher productivity 
which is the invincible bastion of defense against Commu- 
nist onslaughts, whether military or ideological. Let me try 
and put this idea in the form of a syllogism. It is faith in 
freedom which is the foundation of ever-rising productivity, 
and it is ever-rising productivity which, in turn, broadens 
and strengthens the foundations of freedom. The two are 
reciprocal and inseparable, like Siamese twins. They rise or 
fall together. 

Some overseas observers of our industrial scene ascribe our 
comparatively higher productivity to our vast home market 
free of tariffs, to our heavy investment in capital equipment, 
to our management techniques in plant layout, product de- 
sign and standardization, cost control, laboratory and market 
research, the encouragement of such specialists as engineers, 
the thought and attention devoted to job evaluation and clas- 
sification, to packaging and advertising, and a long list of 
other things. All this is true enough and I think we can 
justifiably take pride in such accomplishments which are very 
real. But all of this is only a part of the truth, even if the 
most visible part. All these practices and techniques are, in 
the final analysis, results only, not causes. They are results 
of the spirit of our institutions, of the moral values by which 
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we seek to live, even when we only approximate them, at 
best. 

Speaking in short-hand, that spirit and those values can 
be summed up in the belief that all men are created equal— 
not in brains or other endowments, nor in the financial 
status of their parents. Rather they are equal in human dig- 
nity. They are equal in being entitled to opportunity for 
growth and development in accord with their faculties and 
skills. —To be sure, in an imperfect world, this ideal is im- 
possible to achieve in any absolute sense. But in a relative 
sense, we have come surprisingly close to it and we are mov- 
ing closer to it all the time. From this ideal flows the propo- 
sition that the human being and his capacity to think and to 
act is the supreme asset that any society can develop. 

This point of view was eloquently affirmed last month by 
Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Board of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation in his speech at the 250th anniversary celebra- 
tion of Yale University. And I quote “Every American 
business,” said Mr. Olds, “has a direct obligation to support 
the free, independent, privately-endowed colleges and uni- 
versities . . . unless it recognizes and meets this obligation, I 
do not believe that it is properly protecting the long-range 
interests of its stockholders, its employees and its customers. 
... If it is necessary for us to spend millions of dollars to 
beneficiate iron ore which goes into our blast furnaces .. . 
then why is it not equally our business to develop and im- 
prove the quality of the greatest natural resource of all— 
the human Mind?” end of quote. And it is this point of 
view which, among other things, accounts for the tremen- 
dous amount of attention being devoted by the American 
management profession to the concept of participation I 
mentioned a few moments ago. I use the term management 
profession advisedly because I should like to emphasize that, 
in the United States, management is increasingly regarded 
as a profession. It has the standing and the stature of a high 
vocation. Management thus defined has three major char- 
acteristics. It concentrates upon the efficiency of the enter- 
prise. It displays a genuine sense of social responsibility. 
And it has a body of expert knowledge, of administrative 
lore, which is constantly added to by its practitioners and 
which can be transmitted by means of training and educa- 
tion. In some countries, and in some industries, the business- 
man tends to discount the importance of management viewed 
as a profession. He therefore tends to underrate the broad 
social importance of his job. He looks upon himself as the 
owner of a business, or as the agent of the owner. This is 
sharp contrast to the attitude of the man who engages in 
management as a profession. The latter looks upon himself 
as the directive personality who integrates and balances the 
interests of the shareholder, the employee, the general con- 
sumer. This is a basic function of anyone—whether entre- 
preneur or salaried executive—who would seek to qualify 
as a member of the management profession. A second func- 
tion, equally basic, is to discover and to release the initiative 
and imagination and creativeness of others in the organiza- 
tion in order to serve a common purpose. In the United 
States, partly by accident, and partly by intent, we have 
developed the role of professional management to a degree 
that does not yet prevail in many other places. 

' Moreover, in the United States, the management profes- 
sion enjoys a status and a prestige that elsewhere is more 
often accorded the inheritance of a title, the ownership of 
vast tracts of land, or membership in the upper echelons of 
Church or State. In America, of course, a young man of 
talent and intellect can throw himself with a whole heart 
into business. He knows that he is embarking upon a career 
which will give him the chance to earn all the personal dis- 
tinction he may deserve, while contributing to the physical 


well-being of his country as well as his own. Hence, for 
example, a student at the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration thinks of his future profession as a man of man- 
agement as having all the “honor”, and as serving the public 
good quite as much, as the vocations being pursued by his 
fellow students at the Theological Seminary or the School 
of Diplomacy. Certainly, it is to management, as a profes- 
sion, that America in large measure owes its emphasis upon 
the doctrine of participation as the psychological power-house 
of modern industry. Participation means applying our faith 
in freedom to the factory floor, to the day-by-day process of 
production and of productivity. Participation further as- 
sumes that men believe in an undertaking to the extent that 
they have a stake in it; to the extent that they respect the 
character and trust the integrity of their leadership from top 
to bottom, within the organization; to the extent that they 
are consulted on decisions which impinge upon their work; 
to the extent that they see promotions open to merit; to the 
extent that they are convinced that they will be treated 
justly and considerately as individual human beings and 
not merely as names or numbers in a book. 

Participation means that management acts on the precept 
that man is a skill-hungry animal, and that to acquire and 
exercise a skill within a congenial environment is among 
life’s most enriching experiences. It means that management 
realizes that unrest and discontent, and even the vengeful- 
ness of sabotage, arise more often from consciousness of 
power unused, of skill rusting, of talent untapped, than 
from grievances—real or imaginary—over the size of the 
pay-envelope. All this applies as much to the young execu- 
tive who hopes one day to be president as to the young ma- 
chine tender who hopes one day to become a tool setter. It 
applies to all ideas submitted from all levels either through 
the suggestion box, or in conference with the big brass in 
the front office. Participation means the unceasing effort to 
help everyone on the payroll achieve satisfatcion in work 
through the release of his own resources of initiative, imagi- 
nation and creativeness which we look upon as the hall- 
marks of that voluntary action which is freedom, 

Naturally, this approach imposes upon owners and man- 
agers the need for high standards of conduct and a high 
quality of leadership—leadership that elicits cooperation, 
rather than extorts compulsion. In this regard, I should like 
to quote from an excellent paper read recently by Mr. 
Thomas G. Spates, the Personal Vice-President of the Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation. “There are volumes of testimony,” 
says Mr, Spates, “and some scientific data to support the 
conclusion that the greatest single factor in the productivity 
of the individual is his mental attitude toward his boss. . . . 
One unfair act of a leader can destroy months of effort 
which has gone into the building of a sound personnel pro- 
gram. What good, for example, in terms of individual pro- 
ductivity are welfare schemes if the daily or even occasional 
conduct of the leader insults the intelligence or hurts the 
feelings of the people under his direction?” 

It is this awareness of the importance of psychic incentives 
which are the core of participation which in considerable 
degree accounts for our high productivity in this country. 
And it is the atmosphere thus engendered which does much 
to explain why our unions do not generally oppose the instal- 
lation of labor-saving devices; why labor spokesmen affirm 
that the basic economic problem is to produce more to enable 
everybody to have more; why they argue that the balanced 
expansion of increased productivity and increased purchas- 
ing power are the key to better living standards; why dis- 
agreements over who gets what from a company’s earnings 
tend more and more to resemble family squabbles in con- 
trast to displays of bitter class antagonisms; why economic 
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analysis not only from the labor movement invoke such terms 
as mass capitalism and classless capitalism to describe our 
kind of economic system. And it is this atmosphere, too, 
which no doubt prompted a very astute Colonel in Nazi 
Intelligence, who in 1938 made a survey of American indus- 
trial methods, to warn the German General Staff against 
any involvement in war with this country on the ground 
that the American people had too much team-work in their 
factories, in their offices, in their sports and in their com- 
munity life. 

I personally do not believe that we have as yet reached 
the stage of too much teamwork which is another word for 
participation. We have much to work out and sweat out 
before that happens. We have a long way to go before we 
can glimpse even the spires of our destination. But we are 
consciously and definitely traveling along that road, and in 
that direction. Many of us are certain that it is the right 
road and the right direction. 

We find many hopeful and healthy things in this morality 
of free men working together, pooling energies and efforts 
in a way that enables the individual to realize himself while 
he serves the common cause. We look upon this morality as 
a major secret of our own economic vitality and our social 
stability. It is an open secret. We are glad to share it. We 
are glad to share it with all others who see in it some of the 
same benefits which, even in its imperfect form, it has 
already imparted to our own people. 

In saying all this I should like to remind our European 
guests that we are not trying to “Americanize” them. We 
are not trying to persuade them to import—intact and in 
toto—our own American methods. What we are trying to 
do is to clarify, as best we can, certain features of our econ- 
omy which they may find rewarding to adapt to their own 
economies. We do find here in this creed of participation a 
pattern that can be extended far beyond the confines of the 
plant to the international arena—a pattern that can help us 
solve our mutual and momentous problems of re-armament, 
of political concord and economic viability. In fact, virtu- 
ally all the American men of management attending this 
conference typify that kind of participation. Paul G. Hoff- 
man whom you heard speak on Monday is perhaps the epit- 
ome of participation as exemplified by American manage- 
ment—not only as former President of the Studebaker 
Corporation, and founder of the Committee for Economic 
Development but also as ECA Administrator and now as 


Director of the Ford Foundation. Similarly, Clarence Ran- 
dall, the President of Inland Steel, has opened up his plants 
to nineteen visits of different technica: assistance teams and 
in the early days of the Marshall Plan spent six months 
surveying the steel capacity of Western Europe and what 
should be done to build it back into high production. Philip 
D. Reed, Chairman of the Board of General Electric, not 
only served as President of the International Chamber of 
Commerce but also as the U. S. head of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. And last but not least among 
hundreds of others I could mention is William C. Foster, a 
very symbol of participation as President of Standard Steel 
Products, as Under-Secretary of Commerce, as successor to 
Paul G. Hoffman as ECA Administrator, and now as Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. But why this sort of participa- 
tion, what are the motives behind it? None of these men 
either own—or owned—their companies even though they 
may have some stock. 

Ownership is mainly in the hands of the public, of the 
shareholders, and policy is shaped by all the members of the 
Board of Directors. Why then are corporations willing to 
have their senior executives give their valuable time to such 
extra-curricular activities? Neither the corporations nor the 
executives make any money out of it. Neither can expect 
direct immediate gain. Why, then, do they do it? They do 
it to help create the climate in which a free society, and its 
heart-beat, a free enterprise economy, can not only survive 
but also prosper and flourish. They do it because American 
management knows that its every action should be a form 
of public service, whether it is improving a product, lowering 
a price, bettering its human’ relations, promoting freer world 
trade, or thwarting the Kremlin from an official post in 
Washington. They do it because they find in this participa- 
tion a force that can more effectively weld all groups within 
every nation of the free world into new unity and strength 
and at the same time deepen and intensify the unity and 
strength of the entire free world community. They do it 
because they know that greater productivity everywhere de- 
pends upon greater participation. For this is a power that, 
once unleashed in fuller measure, can keep us firm against 
all the threats that now confront us. This is a power that 
can keep us moving ahead in partnership for peace long after 
Soviet totalitarianism, that empire of evil, has become only 
a nightmare footnote to the bright manuscript of freedom. 


Crises in Christendom 


TO FIND A COMMON DENOMINATOR OF THOUGHT 
By BOWER ALY, Professor of Speech, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Delivered at the dedication of the Speech Building at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, October 6, 1951 


I 

F I had the skill I would describe Christendom for you, 
I not the Christendom of today but the Christendom of 

five hundred years ago, when the Roman Empire was 
still seated in Byzantium, when America was still undiscov- 
ered, and when the cosmos as we understand it was un- 
known. This Christendom which we have inherited and 
from which we are derived intellectually was then confined 
physically to Europe and intellectually to a culture without 
technology, without printing, and without any wide-spread 
literaey. Yet Christendom in 1450 was marked by an intel- 
lectual unity which it has not known since that time. 


Now whenever we wish to know the secrets of any civi- 
lization I think we might be well-advised to ask not what 
men argued about, for argument is an admission of doubt; 
we should look rather to what they assumed to be true. 
What did the intellectuals in the Christendom of 1450 as- 
sume to be true about mankind and the world in which they 
lived? What were the basic truths unquestioned by the 
thinkers of the Western World? 


II 


In those days the earth on which the men of Christendom 
lived was the center of the universe: indeed it was the unt- 
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yerse; and a universe so vast that great portions of it were 
unvisited and unmapped. Dominion over this vast universe 
and all it contained had unquestionably been granted to man 
as the viceroy of a father-God who had put the beasts of the 
fields there to do man service, who had caused the rivers 
that run down to the sea to course for his benefit, who had 
set the sun like a lamp in the heavens to give mankind 
warmth and light. Truly men living in those days could say 
with the psalmist: “The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament sheweth His handiwork.” For, however 
wicked he might be since his fall from grace, man in those 
days lived under God in a man-centered earth which was 
God’s footstool. 

So far have we come in 500 years from that simple world 
inhabited by the intellectuals of Christendom that in our 
own time a novelist has declared with passionate despair: 
“Mankind is a clot of blood upon a clod.” 


Ill 


With your help I should like to suggest the four intellec- 
tual innovations that seem to have brought the thought life 
of Christendom from the essential unity of 1450 to the com- 
parative chaos of 1950. In so doing I would suggest that 
these four major innovations have been just as powerful in 
human affairs as those spectacular creations of technology: 
the steam engine, the air plane, the electronic tube, and even 
perhaps the atom bomb. For in the long run no man and no 
man’s creation is superior to man’s concept of himself and 
of his world. The intellectual revolution of the past four 
centuries, just as surely as the technological, has determined 
Christendom today. 

The first of the innovations of which I wish to remind 
you resulted from the enterprising intelligence of Nicholas 
Copernicus and the high genius of Galileo Galilei. When 
Copernicus was born in 1473 no serious person questioned 
the validity of the Ptolemaic system which had described the 
cosmos of Christendom for over a thousand years. But by 
the time Galileo died in 1642 the destruction of the cosy 
man-centered world of Christendom had been completely 
accomplished, and perhaps no thinking man failed to know 
that the earth upon which we live is but a single planet in a 
solar system. 

In these days of rapid change we may find it hard to com- 
prehend a simple point of view about the world and men, 
and I daresay we cannot hope to understand the adjustment 
required in moving from the simple concept before Coperni- 
cus to the more elaborate structure which Galileo’s cosmos 
required. This first great crisis in the intellectual life of 
western man required a wide expansion of his mind to ac- 
commodate the wide expansion of his universe. But how- 
ever difficult, that adjustment was made; fortunately, there 
was time in which to move and to change opinions and shift 
points of view. For the second great crisis in the intellect 
of Christendom did not occur until more than 200 years 
after the death of Galileo, when Darwin published his 
epoch-making Origin of Species. The year 1859 marks the 
true division between the old and the new thought life of 
Christendom. Darwin’s work gave rise to conjectures and 
speculations as well as to investigations and hypotheses con- 
cerning the origin and nature of man himself. Many of the 
thoughtful persons te whom Darwin’s revelations came as 
a shocking surprise regarded his work as a devastating at- 
tack upon God and especially upon man. To Bishop Wilber- 
force, for example, Darwin seemed to preach that man had 
descended from the monkey, but to Huxley, Darwin seemed 
to say that the light of truth must be followed, lead where 


it will. The consequences of this division in the thought life 
of Christendom have not yet been completely tallied, for its 
effects have spread from scholars and scientists to laymen; 
and the cleavage among men concerning the kind of world 
in which they live and the kind of people they think they are 
continues more apparent every day. 

Yet some kind of accommodation had to be made to Dar- 
win’s new concepts, and accommodation was and is still 
being made. 

Whereas the Darwinian theory exploded in Christendom 
like a fire in the night, the theories of Karl Marx, who 
precipitated the third great intellectual crisis, were slow- 
burning. Darwin had concerned himself with the evolu- 
tionary structure of man; but Marx directed his fertile brain 
to the relationships among men. Rejecting the doctrine of 
love, he formulated, with the single-minded power of a man 
who believes himself propelled by all history, the doctrine of 
hate—that is, the doctrine that men must necessarily make 
war upon each other, that the classes of society are natural 
enemies, and that no peace and no prosperity can be found 
until the classes of society have been obliterated. While this 
doctrine was not entirely new in the world—some aspects, 
for example, may be found even in Aristotle—the form of 
statement and the evangelistic fervor brought to these ideas 
by Marx and his followers at a critical moment in Christen- 
dom still further divided an already divided world. 

In the many statements made by Marx in his 65 years, 
none surely has a greater claim to truth than the opening of 
the Communist Manifesto: “A spectre is haunting Europe— 
the spectre of Communism.” Today Communism, no longer 
a spectre but tyranny clad in armor, haunts not only Europe 
but all Christendom and all the earth from Guatemala to 
Korea, and gives rise to the major crisis of our time. 

The fourth major crisis precipitated in Christendom was 
primarily the work of Sigmund Freud. Whereas Galileo 
reconceived the earth upon which men live, and Darwin 
disturbed their concept of man’s flesh and blood, and Karl 
Marx attacked their ways of living together, Freud’s system 
of metaphysics raised the most delicate questions concerning 
man’s spirit, his essential psyche. Since Freud, no literate 
person in the Western World is ever quite alone. Even if 
he is by himself, Freud looks over his shoulder. The effect 
of the Freudian system of psychology or metaphysics has 
been, among some persons at least, to create grave suspicions 
in and about the spirit of man. For whereas Marx attacked 
love as impractical, Freud seemed to demonstrate that love 
as men had thought they knew it was impossible. Even those 
actions which man had once regarded as disinterested or as 
noble seemed under the searching light of the Freudian meta- 
physics to be tainted with self-interest or even with path- 
ology. Even the dear love of father for son or of mother 
for daughter under the garish light of Freudianism appeared 
suspected. 


IV 


Now, my friends, if I have seemed to you to deal harshly 
with these four great disturbers of the intellectual peace, I 
trust you will understand that I am trying to suggest the 
divisions of intellectual life which they have perforce cre- 
ated. In fact my whole purpose in recounting the centrifugal 
forces released in Christendom by Galileo, Darwin, Marx, 
and Freud is not to deal with them as such but to remind 
you that today we live in a fractured world, where men no 
longer know each other or if they think they know each 
other, cannot find it wise to give their trust to one another. 
In contrast with the unanimity of former times when men 
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lived together perhaps in wickedness or squalor, but never- 
theless with the most important basic concepts held in com- 
mon, with a central meaning understood, men live in Chris- 
tendom today without a common meaning and without a 
common purpose. For example, if you will come with me I 
will take you to quiet people whose simple faith exists today 
in their world not unlike that of Christendom of 1450. But 
other men, accepting the new cosmos, would still regard 
Darwin’s conception of mankind as scandalous, if not fraud- 
ulent. And still others accepting the new cosmos together 
with Darwin’s ideas, would reject in great dudgeon the 
dialectical materialism of Karl Marx. And some, I daresay, 
who reject Galileo, Marx, and Darwin, might still find it 
possible to live in a private world of id, complex, and libido. 
Christendom today is inhabited by men who no longer live 
in the same world, for although they live in the same time 
and in the same space, they occupy totally different minds. 

Who can count the cost of our futile efforts to live to- 
gether in isolation, in a society in which we talk past one 
another, without a common language of the mind, without 
a common understanding of the world, without a common 
concept of mankind, without a common purpose of the 
spirit ? 

V 


And now I should like to bring you to what I believe to 
be the central problem of our time. Is it possible in our part 
of Christendom, at least, to find a common denominator of 
thought? Since I am accustomed to translating my thinking 
into people I hope you will bear with me if I talk about 
some friends of mine. I have the good fortune to know and 
to be on friendly terms with men of many different faiths, 
beliefs, and religions. One of my best friends is a devout 
Catholic layman, doubtless known to some of you here. An- 
other friend of mine is a Methodist clergyman. Still another 
is an orthodox Jew, and a fourth is a convinced, I might 
almost say, a pious agnostic. Among other friends of mine 
I count a Christian Scientist, a Mormon, and a Buddhist. I 
believe that differences in the concepts which these friends 
of mine hold about the world and about man are as wide 
and as varied as one might well imagine. They, like all the 
rest of us who think, have been subjected to the forces loosed 
by Galileo, Darwin, Marx, and Freud. How can we bring 
these men together? How can we find a proposition upon 
which strangers can agree? 

My friends, the proposition that I would submit to you 
as a basic common denominator for all men of good will in 
our part of Christendom is simplicity itself. All men of good 
will of whatever creed or lack of creed should be able to 
subscribe to it without any danger to their own personal 
convictions. The proposition is the simple idea, the simple 
creed, AMERICA IS GOOD. 

Let me be painstakingly, even painfully, clear. I do not 
suggest that America is perfect. I do not say that we should 
refrain from making our country better; I do propose that 
everyone of us hold firm the basic knowledge that our own 
land is today, as it was in Lincoln’s time, the last, best hope 
of Earth, that AMERICA IS GOOD. And secondly I do 
not suggest for my proposal that it is fool proof. Any belief 
strongly held by a great people may become dangerous either 
to themselves or to the world. But we live in an hour of 
gravest peril, an hour when our choice is narrow. Veritably, 
it is a clear choice for us between unity and disaster; we 
must unite or die; we must lead or perish. I am reminded 
of the story told about John Muir, the great naturalist, 
who after one of his lectures on mountain-climbing, was 
approached by a dowager who said, “But Mr. Muir, isn’t 


that dangerous?” To which Muir replied, “Madam, life is 
dangerous; you might die any minute.” 

And so may we die any minute; but living or dying, can 
we find a better ground on which to live or die, than the 
knowledge that our country is good? Can we find a better 
faith to hold all of our people in necessary common unity 
than the love of our country? 

Among some Americans with, I fear, more knowledge 
than understanding, I observe a certain cynicism about our 
country. To be sure, they have heard rumors about cor- 
ruption in high places, about graft and bargains, and they 
are rightly offended; but, I fear, in looking at the surface 
they forgot to look at the substance which is America: to 
the right to trial by jury which assures us against the fear 
of being seized in dead of night and sent to death or Siberia; 
they forget our right to have public servants who, since they 
are our servants rather than our masters, are not above criti- 
cism. They forget our rights to learn, to teach, and to know. 
Especially to the young people here, to whom the fu- 
ture belongs, I would say, do not be ashamed to love your 
country!” 

And let me make clear also that I do not suggest that 
any of my friends of the disparate faiths should substitute 
this simple proposition for their own creed. I know full 
well that even if I would I could not change the deep be- 
liefs of my Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish friends, nor 
could I touch the agnosticism of the others. I propose the 
much simpler practice: let all men of good will be allies one 
with another against the forces that gravely threaten us. In 
addition to his own religion, to his own concept of the world 
in which we live, let every one of us accept the simple faith 
that America is good. 

We live in a lovely land. Now, as in the days when our 
forefathers first came upon the scene, the Hocking River 
Valley in Ohio, the Ozark Mountains of Missouri, the great 
plains of Kansas and the West demonstrate daily the benefi- 
cence available to us all. And especially again to the young 
people I would say, “Have you seen America?” Have you 
seen the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, have you seen the 
Mississippi at Baton Rouge? Have you seen Mt. Hood 
and the Rockies? Their splendor cannot be described, but 
surely they must mean to all those who have seen them that 
our country is worth dying for—or even better is worth 
living for. 

The spirit of our country, moreover, as well as its physi- 
cal presence, deserves our praise. For out of this spirit have 
come deathless words: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these rights are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

“That Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

“Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable.” 

I mean these words when I say that America is good. 

What better hope, I would ask my Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish friends, is there for your faith than America 
strong and free? Indeed, how can your faiths survive with- 
out America? And how, I ask my agnostic friends, can you 
protect your cherished freedom of mind and spirit if Amer- 
ica does not survive? 


VI 


Yet with all the earnestness of which I am capable I 
would warn you that America must fail in the present crisis 
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unless we achieve a unity of mind and spirit that does not 
now exist. The only force in the world today that can de- 
feat the American strength and spirit ultimately organized 
is the American strength and spirit itself—divided, frus- 
trated, and quarreling. 

I have talked here today about divisions of the mind. But 
surely it must have occurred to you that the divisions in 
America are not limited to intellectual life. In economic 
interests we are divided into groups: farmers, laborers, and 
managers. In our politics, we are divided acrimoniously into 
parties: Republican, Democratic, Progressives, and Dixie- 
crats. And we are also divided into parties within the parties. 
We are divided into racial segments. We are divided even 
geographically into North, South, East, and West. 

Is it any wonder that we hear so much talk about minori- 
ties? In truth, is there any other kind of group in America 
but minority groups? Are we not a nation of minority 
groups? ‘The Catholics are in the minority—but so are the 
Protestants. The farmers are in the minority—but so are 
the labor unions—so are the managers. 

We have in common one fact that may yet make a major- 
ity group; America has been good to us all—even to those 
who may seem to have been ill-served. And may we not 
hope that this overwhelming fact may serve as common 
ground to resolve not only our intellectual, but also our po- 
litical, racial, economic, and sectional differences. 

The problem of thinking men today must surely be obvi- 
ous. It is how to achieve unity, how to gain from every 
American the living acceptance of the proposition that Amer- 
ica is good. Obviously we should not put our faith in chau- 
vinism, or in imperialistic dominations. Rather we must 
seek to preserve the life of the American spirit, which can 
be preserved only through achieving a measure of unity. 
What instrument can be found, what means may be 
employed to show our people—especially our leaders—the 
urgent danger in which we stand and the compelling require- 
ments of unity of mind, strength, and spirit? 

Mr. Chairman, friends, whenever in peril, whenever in 
urgent need, men have always resorted to the spoken word. 
I need not give you a catalog, but I can suggest Demosthe- 
nes speaking against Philip, Lincoln in the midst of the Civil 
War, Roosevelt telling us that we have to fear only fear 
itself, and Winston Churchill standing like a regiment 
against the hordes across the channel. Now, as in all re- 
corded times of crisis, we must employ the arts of speech as 
a means to unity. Therefore, the building here being dedi- 
cated is more than a building: It is an instrument of the 
arts of Speech serving the central proposition necessary to 
the survival of this Republic. 

How can the arts of speech be used? In the first place, 
to all America’s children, to all American people who are 
handicapped, unable to communicate effectively with their 
fellows, the curative arts of speech offer hope. They offer 
to the speech handicapped the hope of health, the hope of 
self-realization, the hope of friendship gained and renewed 
through communication. 

How can the arts of speech be used? As one of the great 
arts of speech the theatre, for which this building provides 
a splendid physical manifestation, offers hope that America 
may yet be unified, may yet see the true meaning of the 
American spirit, may yet understand the necessity of striving 
to protect what our forefathers knew. The American thea- 
tre, dedicated and rededicated to the proposition that 4 mer- 
ica is good, may yet supply the strongest single motivating 
force to creating essential unity among our people, 

Again, how can the arts of speech be used? Among all 
of the arts of speech, that of rhetoric and public address has 
most commonly been associated with the governance of a 


free and responsible people. As has been recently observed 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, in a free society the welfare of all the citizens de- 
pends ultimately upon public opinion. If citizens do not 
have the ability to form sound judgments from the informa- 
tion and arguments presented to them, then the wise and 
the unwise must suffer together the consequences of their 
mutual failure to present and to prepare sound courses of 
action. That all Americans should be able to conceive poli- 
cies effectively, to communicate them readily, to understand 
them thoroughly is a matter of first importance. 

If these words of the North Central Association be true 
in normal times, how compelling must they be in the perils 
that now confront us! Our citizens must be both compe- 
tent and free in the expression and the understanding of 
argument and persuasion. To those of us especially inter- 
ested in the arts of persuasion and public address, I would 
say that we should be sick at heart to observe that our coun- 
try with its great traditions of freedom, of persuasion, should 
evidently have been losing, and perhaps should still lose the 
most strenuous struggle ever known for the minds of men— 
and losing it not to a worthy foe, but to tyrants who by cun- 
ning and by stealth in the use of the ancient arts of decep- 
tion and propaganda have been able thus far to make the 
worse appear the better cause to millions of peoples through- 
out the world; to millions in Italy, who should never have 
been deceived ; to millions even in France, the ancient friend 
of America; to millions upon millions in China and the 
Orient; and even to some misguided fanatics in our own 
land. Have we not cause for shame that our practice of 
persuasion should be so inferior to the meaning that our 
country has for the world? Oh for a Milton, a Jefferson, 
a Paine, or a Hamilton to explain to the peoples of the 
world in words that burn—and bless—the rights of man, 
the dignity of freedom, and shame of tyrants. How shall we 
excuse ourselves, how shall we excuse ourselves, in the evil 
day if our country come to ruin not because she is weak, not 
because she is wrong, but because we, who might properly 
be charged with the obligation, have not raised up a genera- 
tion of men able to explain her to the peoples of world—or 
even to ourselves, 

In dedicating this building, therefore, let us rededicate the 
art of public address to the highest uses of our country, to 
the greatest needs of our society, to the discovery of essential 
unity in our part of Christendom. 

How can the arts of speech be used? The spoken word 
has still another function, the function of interpretation. 
For without the living voice interpreting the poet’s words, 
his verse may be no more meaningful to his fellows than the 
score of a symphony lying on the printed page. The poets 
have ever been the most effective interpreters of human ex- 
istence, but the poets themselves must be read aloud to be 
fully comprehended by all our people. What better act 
could anyone perform for us as citizens than to interpret 
through the spoken word thoughts like those expressed in 
Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poem “Not To Be Spattred By 
His Blood.’’* 

In this soliloquy, based on the ancient legend of St. George 
going forth to slay the dragon and expressing his fears not 
of death but of contamination and dishonor, she has warned 
us to beware of evils from within as well as perils from 
without : 


Not to be spattered by his blood !—this, even then, 


This, while I kill him, even then, this, when I slice 
His body from his head, must be my nice concern. 


This while I kill him whom I have hated purely and with 


all my heart, for he is evil, 
* New York Times Magazine December 28, 1941. 
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This, while he dies, for he will strive in death, for he was 
strong 

(I say “was strong,” for I shall surely kill him; he is 
numbered 


Already with the dead). 


Yes, although now with all his shining scales, the one above 
the other fitted in symmetrical 

—Oh, in most beautiful—design, he moves, 

And his long body undulant is looped in many loops most 
powerfully flung from side to side over the world— 

Yet is he numbered with the dead, for I shall kill him surely. 


Not to be spattered by his blood—this, while I kill him, 
Must be my mind’s precise concern. 


Though the dungeons be empty; though women sit on the 
door-steps in the sun 

And sigh with peace, because they fear him no more—because 
they fear no one, 

And old men in their rocking chairs sing ; 

And strangers meet in every street of the world and greet 
each other as friends; 

And people laugh at anything— 


Not here my mission ends. 
I must think of my return. 
I must kill him with gloves on. 


For Hatred is my foe, and I hate him and I will kill him— 
but oh, 
I must kill him with gloves on! 


Not to be spattered by his blood—for what, should he be 
slain, 

Done to death by my hand, and my hand be stained 

By him, and I bring infection to city and town 

And every village in our land—for he spreads quickly— 

What then, shall we have gained ? 

Why then, I say, sooner than that, why, let him live, and me 

Lie down! 

For it is fitter that a beast be monstrous than that I should 
be. 

Not to be spattered by his blood !—For I know well 

What I must conquer. 

Can I with seething hatred kill him, and return 


And be myself, hating no man, 
Once he is dead? 


Yes. With God’s help, I can. 


Not to be spattered by his blood! Oh, God, 

In the great hour of my supreme engagement, 

Wherein, by Thy just will 

And with what strength and skiil I can to this endeavor cal] 

I slay our common foe 

(For Evil didst Thou never love), 

Lest in the end he triumph after all 

And what I all but died to kill 

Loop his length still 

Over the world; lest I inherit 

Most hated Hate, and be his son in spirit; 

And Evil in my veins froth, and I be no one 

I ever knew—Oh, God, lest this be done, 

Bless Thou my glove!— 

This one! 

And watch that in the moment of my supreme encounter | 
wear it, I keep it on! 


Now, my bright lance, precede, me, and lead me to his head. 


How can the arts of speech be used? All that I have 
said about the high function of the arts of speech in achiev- 
ing the unity necessary to our survival is emphasized and re- 
emphasized by the evidence we see before us of the great 
advances in the technology of communication. In this build- 
ing we find superb equipment of a type through which one 
speaker talking from this hall can address at one time more 
men than existed in Christendom in all the years prior to 
1450. The technological forces applied to the communica- 
tion of the spoken word seem almost incredible, and their 
power is perhaps beyond our comprehension. This knowl- 
edge should serve to strengthen our purpose to the absolute 
necessity of rededicating ourselves to the arts of speech. 
Then let this magnificent building which we now dedicate 
be also a word cast in brick and mortar and stone to sym- 
bolize our personal rededication to our profession and to the 
arts of speech. Let it testify throughout the coming years to 
the value of the arts of speech in our common life; and let 
it pledge our country’s service to the wise and patient lead- 
ership of all mankind. 
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“Will Communism Take Over India Next?” 


LACK OF AN AGGRESSIVE, POSITIVE DEMOCRATIC POLICY IS DISCOURAGING 


By MINOO R. MASANI, LL.B., Bombay, India, Member, Parliameni of India; President, Indian Roads and 
Transport Development Association; Member, Joint Consultative Board, Industry and Labor; Chairman, Sub-Commission 
for Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities, United Nations. 


Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, November 12, 1951 


vited to address this distinguished and influential gather- 

ing. It has been a valuable experience for me to visit 
your City of Detroit, which, thanks to the courtesy of your 
very able and charming Acting President and one other 
member of this Club, I was able to see a lot of yesterday 
afternoon. 

This morning I had the fascinating experience of visiting 
the assembly line of one of your largest automobile plants, 
in this city which has taught the world a lot in that process. 
And this afternoon, before I leave your great city, I hope 
to see another of your largest plants working. 

It has been said, Mr. Chairman, that when God first 
kneaded the clay to fashion the human being, and the first 
product came out of the oven, it was found that it was un- 
derbaked—and it turned out to be the white man. Then 
God tried again. This time He leaned over backwards, and 
the product was overbaked and came out as the African. But 
then at least God tried a third time, and this time He suc- 
ceeded in turning out the properly baked product—and 
that is the brown man. 

The question which you have asked me to answer this 
afternoon is one that concerns the destinies and the future 
of 350 million of these properly baked products. Whether 
they will live a free life, or whether they will go under; 
whether they will be with you in the free community of 
nations, or whether they will be torn apart from you. It is 
a very important issue this—of India’s destiny—because it 
is today the most populous country outside the [ron Curtain. 
What happens to it must therefore be of crucial importance 
both to Asia and the world. 

To be able to answer the question, let us consider the 
background of facts about India which might help us to 
reach an answer. The facts are that India became independ- 
ent four years ago, but unfortunately in becoming inde- 
pendent she also went through the unhappy process of par- 
tition. That partition set in train unhappy events on both 
sides of the frontier, which resulted in a stream of refugees, 
several million strong, in either direction. That in turn 
created economic dislocation of a tremendous kind. And 
both the new governments that emerged in the subcontinent 
of India were rocked to their foundations by this adverse 
start. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, there has 
been during the past four years in India a record of achieve- 
ment. We have integrated the hundreds of states and prin- 
cipalities, into which India was then divided, into one fed- 
eral union, the Union of India, whose writ runs throughout 
the territory. That territory is now ruled by a democratic 
Constitution, which has taken from the British model— 
with which we are familiar—the system of parliamentary or 


l CONSIDER it a great honor and a privilege to be in- 


cabinet government—and which has taken from your own 
Constitution that concept of the Fundamental Rights of the 
citizen as against the state, which is a distinctive feature of 
your great Constitution. We have written that into our 
own, and we have provided, as in your case, for an appeal 
or recourse by the injured citizen to a judiciary which would 
be independent of both the executive and the legislature. 
We have tried to keep our country free from any kind of 
discrimination, whether based on language or religion or 
creed, where all Indians would be equal before the law. 

There has been efficient administration, free opposition 
in Parliament, a free press, and we are now engaged in 
ambitious schemes of economic development. That, I think, 
makes at home a fairly impressive record, starting as we did 
with the handicaps to which I referred. 

These are the basic facts about India. What are its basic 
problems? I think you will find that India’s prime problem 
is one of arrested industrial growth, of a low standard of 
life, accompanied by a dense and increasing population. It 
is also the problem of a plural society divided to a certain 
extent by the factors of language and religion. I think you 
will find these economic and social factors prevalent not 
only in India but in other newly freed countries of Asia, 
like Pakistan or Burma or Indonesia or Indo-China. And 
since these countries seem to have a common problem, per- 
haps it may be possible, that they have a common clue or 
solution to that problem. 

The hypothesis to which I am often driven when thinking 
about this is that all these new nation-states of Asia—or, in 
fact, of Europe—have been born too late in history; that 
we have appeared on the scene as a national sovereign state 
at a period of history when national sovereignty would ap- 
pear to be on its way out. We have come on the scene with 
the trappings of sovereignty, like armies and navies and air 
forces, and a flag and a foreign office and embassies, just 
when these trappings are coming to mean less and less, be- 
cause whether we like it or not, the world has shrunk, dis- 
tant countries are becoming near neighbors, and the world is 
becoming increasingly ripe for world government. And since 
we come on the scene when the world is ripe for the begin- 
nings of world government, it is obvious that there cannot 
be any purely national solution to our problems. 

That is why perhaps today the people of India and other 
countries are frustrated, are disillusioned, when they find 
that within four or five years of independence, neither glory 
nor prosperity has come to their land. The answer, however, 
lies not in a purely autarchic or national solution, because 
not even this country can any longer hope to thrive on the 
basis of national self-sufficiency. It wasn’t very long ago Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller made the statement that the United 
States are now vitally dependent for their economic needs 
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on the underdeveloped regions of the world, of which my 
country forms a part. And if that is true of your country, 
how much more true should it be of mine, which lacks your 
economic strength and development? 

The prerequisite, therefore, to which one is driven in or- 
der to get a fuller and richer life for our people is interna- 
tional economic cooperation. I shall give you just one figure 
to show you how true this must be. In order to modernize 
our agriculture and our industry, in order to achieve that 
fantastic production to which your Chairman referred this 
afternoon, we would need newer tools, new machines, new 
techniques. These in turn would mean our employing new 
capital, and this would mean new saving and investment. 
,When I tell you that the per capita average income of the 
Indian today is 256 rupees a year, or $54.00 a year, you will 
realize how little margin for saving or investment there can 
possibly be. Indeed, at any decent standard of consumption, 
there would be no margin for saving at all. 

With the very narrow margin that we have, it is obvious 
to me that we cannot hope to solve our basic problem of 
bringing a richer and a fuller life to our people. 

There has been until recently a certain amount of talk 
of self-sufficiency in India, but I am glad to say that there 
is now increasing awareness of the facts to which I have 
drawn attention. Authoritative expression to this awareness 
has been given in a Five-Year Plan recently published in 
New Delhi by the Planning Commission of the Indian Gov- 
ernment. That plan is divided into two parts. The first 
part is confined to restoring the living standards of 1939, 
and it is suggested by the Plan that this can be achieved by 
India more or less under her own steam—granted the ster- 
ling balances we have in London; granted the benefit of the 
loan which you have made of food grains; and granted the 
Canadian and Australian assistance under the Colombo Plan 
already assured. But, says the Plan, if we are going to move 
on to Part III, which is to go beyond the living standards 
of 1939—horribly low as they were—then India will need 
further foreign aid of the order of $630 million over the 
next five years. Unless such aid is forthcoming, the. Plan 
admits, there can be no hope of improvement for the people 
of India. 

This is a very fundamental fact around which I believe 
India’s destiny will revolve. There are certain psychological 
factors coming in the way, quite apart from the difficulty 
that equity capital from this country has not so far been 
available for investment in India in anything like substan- 
tial proportions. There are psychological obstacles on both 
sides, and I would now like to invite your attention for a 
few minutes to certain psychological factors which are per- 
tinent to the question which you have asked me to answer. 

There is a certain amount of resistance in India to accept- 
ing large amounts of foreign aid, particularly if it were to 
take the form of a gift. This, I believe, stems from a kind 
of political thinking which may aptly be described as neu- 
tralist ; thinking which is neutral in its attitude, shall we say, 
between American capitalism on the one side and Soviet 
communism on the other. I am not referring to the State 
neutrality of the Indian Government, which is a somewhat 
different matter. I suppose you will concede that India, like 
any other independent nation, has a right to participate or 
to obstain from taking part in any conflict, be it a “cold” 
or a shooting war. Indeed, there are two very democratic 
nations which are so disposed to remain neutral in case there 
should be another world conflict. I refer to Switzerland and 
Sweden; countries of whose adherence and loyalty to de- 
mocracy there can be no doubt; countries which are ware 
that between them and the Soviet Union lies a gulf which 
cannot be passed. That is not what I am referring to. That 


may or may not be a wise policy but it is a legitimate one 
for a country to attempt to pursue. 

What I am referring to is a psychological process, a part 
of public opinion in India, which goes beyond the issue of 
State neutrality. I shall quote to you a remark made by one 
of the leaders of the Indian Socialist Party, an old friend of 
mine, who recently visited this country. On his way out to 
the States he stopped at Frankfort to address an International 
Socialist Conference. At that Conference he expressed the 
view that to people like him in India there was not very 
much to choose between Henry Ford and Joseph Stalin. That 
profound remark must have shocked even that anti-capitalist 
gathering, because the Conference then proceeded to pass, 
with near unanimity, a resolution supporting the North 
Atlantic Pact, thereby identifying itself with an alliance with 
the Henry Fords against the Joseph Stalins. 

But this remark, astounding as it may appear to you to be, 
unfortunately reflects the thinking of the large amount of 
people who are otherwise intelligent and reasonable in India. 
This is neutralism carried to its logical conclusion. I know 
my Socialist friend is much too intelligent to think that 
there is nothing to choose between Henry Ford and Joseph 
Stalin. He knows that his colleagues in Bombay go about in 
Ford cars. He also knows that if Joseph Stalin were to 
reach Bombay, their heads would be among the first to fall. 
What he was trying to say was that there is little to choose 
between American capitalism and Soviet communism. That 
unfortunately is an attitude which a large number of people, 
who are influential in India today, hold. They are trying 
really to straddle, to evade, the great moral issue of our 
time: of democracy versus totalitarian dictatorship. And in 
trying to do so, in trying to pretend that two unequal quan- 
tities are equal, they are resorting quite often to a double 
standard of morality—a very strict one for the democracies, 
and a very liberal one for the dictatorships. 

If attention is drawn to the fact that there are ten to 
fifteen millon slave laborers in Stalin’s forced labor camps, 
they will turn around and say “Yes, but there are lynchings 
in America.” It is true that even one lynching is a horrible 
things, but there is a difference between ten or fifteen million 
slave laborers on the one hand; a system of a chronic, cold- 
blooded kind—and an average of two lynchings in the 
United States a year on the other—an outrage by a handful 
of people. But the neutralist will try to equate the two as 
if they are equal quantities. He may even go further and 
say that there is very little difference between the Soviet 
Secret Police, the MVD, on the one side, and that great 
instrument of American imperialism, Coca Cola, on the 
other. The attempt is therefore constantly being made in 
the columns of a section of our press and in the speeches 
of some of our politicians to equate light gray with dark 
black. 

What is the reason why people who otherwise are quite 
reasonable and intelligent and who are not communists are 
apt to drift into this line of thinking? I would like to sug- 
gest very briefly some answers to you, because I think it is 
important that people here understand why such thinking 
should take place, It’s a fact, whether we like it or not. 

First of all, I would caution you by pointing out that not 
all the millions of India think that way. The number of 
people who are concerned with foreign policy and interna- 
tional affairs is very limited. It is confined to the newspaper 
reading class, the intelligentsia. The bulk of the Indian 
people are not aware of these issues. And even among the 
intelligentsia there are thousands of people who do not 
share the point of view which I am today trying to explain 
to you. 

The first factor that goes into this neturalism is a time 
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lag in thinking—a_time lag, on the one hand, in regard to 
what is described widely as Western imperialism. Owing 
to our experience of British rule till just four years ago, the 
memories of Western imperialism have not yet faded, and 
it is not realized adequately in India to what an extent this 
imperalism, such as it is, is receding, is disappearing, from 
the scene and has ceased to be an active threat to the freedom 
of the Asian people. On the other hand, there is a similar 
time lag in regard to our thinking about Soviet Russia. What 

thur Koestler has described as the Soviet myth still lingers 
largely in India. Some of our top statesmen still talk pub- 
licly in terms of the great achievements of the Soviet Union. 
It is somehow not realized that it is Soviet imperialism which 
is today the main threat to the peoples of Asia. Somehow 
it is felt that unless water lies between the dominating and 
the subject country, there cannot be colonialism or imperial- 
ism! And so a land power is able to expand without being 
accused easily of that phenomenon. This time lag certainly 
colors our outlook. 

Then there is the desire to assert our newly found inde- 
pendence. It is like a boy growing into man’s estate, flexing 
his muscles and throwing his weight about. When a young 
man does it, we call it adolescence. But I believe that na- 
tions, too, whether yours or mine, can be adolescent, just 
like individuals. 

Nobody has suggested yet that we are satellites of the 
Kremlin, and so it has not become necessary for us to dis- 
prove that charge. But the Soviet press and radio have over 
a period of years consistently called us agents of Anglo- 
American imperialism. They still describe us as a British 
colony, and deny the fact of our independence. That prob- 
ably gets under the skin of some of our people and makes 
them want to show that this is entirely untrue. And so you 
find a series of acts, both in the United Nations and out- 
side, which can perhaps be described best as an exaggerated 
assertion of this newly found independence, to make it quite 
clear to everyone, including Moscow, that we are nobody’s 
stooges. 

Another factor that goes into the making of this complex 
is the desire for security. Many of my friends in India ask 
me: “Why do you want to stick your neck out? Why 
should India go and provoke Stalin? Let the two big giants 
fight this out; it’s none of our business. We'll keep in the 
sidelines and watch.” There is an answer to that. The 
answer is that Stalin doesn’t get provoked; that the word 
provocation, as applied to a Soviet dictatorship, has no mean- 
ing except to the extent that weakness and softnesss and 
friendliness do constitute provocation to the Soviet aggressor. 
But that consciousness has yet to be taken to the bulk of the 
Indian people. 

Then, lastly there is a natural irritation with some as- 
pects of United States policy or life. Some of you probably 
read, as I did not long ago, an article by James Reston of 
the New York Times entitled ““Why We Irritate Our Al- 
lies.” I read that and I found that the reasons given for 


irritating your British and French and Italian and other ' 


allies were very similar to the things that cause irritation 
in India. They are the same issues on which propaganda 
focuses elsewhere against your country. In the case of India, 
or a country placed like India, there are special reasons why 
Irritation should be more forthcoming than in the case of 
your Westeren European friends. There are two factors 
which make for an emotional bias. The first factor is an 
economic one. The second a racial one. 

_ The economic factor arises out of the wide disparity in 
living standards between yours and ours. Let me put it 
this way. Perhaps to people in India your country, with 
the tremendous advance that it has made, with your great 


achievements in bringing to the common people the necessi- 
ties and the comforts of life, may look somewhat like a 
country mansion looks to a slum dweller. And human nature 
as we know it, unfortunately, tells us that the first instinct, 
the first impulse, of the man in the slum who looks at a 
beautiful mansion must be one of envy and resentment. 
It is possible that the man in the slum and the man in the 
mansion can do things, can behave wisely, and get over this 
initial barrier, But the emotional barrier is undoubtedly 
there. It makes it easy for us to see faults, even where none 
may exist. 

Then there is the racial factor. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the past claims to white superiority have now bred 
among the peoples of Asia a color consciousness of their own. 
That color consciousness is used to devastating effect by 
Communist propaganda. Every act of racial discrimination, 
whether it be in South Africa or in the United States, adds 
fuel to that fire. We have had in the last two years dis- 
tinguished American Nergo citizens coming over to India 
who have discussed frankly and fairly with us their prob- 
lems; who have told us of the ambitions of their people and 
how much remains to be done, but also of the progress made 
and the efforts that are being made to solve this problem. 
But a few months pass and comes the account in newspaper 
headlines of the Cicero race riot, and all the good work that 
is done by your compatriots just fades away. As one of your 
own journals put it, in New York not long ago, ‘““The Negro’ 
has become the litmus test of American democracy.” That 
really is your Achilles’ Heel, when it comes to a clash of 
ideas in a continent such as Asia. 

That is the background against which I would like to try 
and answer the question you have put to me. What are 
the factors that make for India becoming Communist, of 
going Communist or being taken over by the Communists? 
Those factors are the poverty of the bulk of the people; the 
illiteracy of the majority of the people; the stagnant economy 
against a rising population, which holds out little hope of 
improved standards. Another factor is the Fifth Column, 
the Communist Party of India, which is aided by the fact 
that Communist China now lies along hundreds of miles 
of our northern frontiers, a constant threat which is used by 
our own communists to try and intimidate sections of our 
people. The danger comes also from the absence of a strong 
democratic leadership, which can bring the issues home to 
the people and help them to make up their minds, It comes 
from the neutralist sentiment which I have just described, 
and the refusal to take side on the international plane. It 
comes from illusions about the Chinese Communist regime: 
the hope that China would break away from Soviet Russia; 
that Mao Tse-tung might become another Tito—a hope 
which is vain and baseless, because Mao Tse-tung has 
throughout declared that he stands by the Soviet Union. 
He said ten years ago, and he said last year, that there can 
be no third camp. There is only the camp of the Soviet 
Union and what he describes as the “camp of world im- 
perialism.” And to quote Mao Tse-tung’s own words, used 
last year: “Neutrality is camouflage.” That again is not 
a fact which has been brought adequately to the notice of 
our people. So the outlook is that the Communists will in- 
filtrate, make use of this neutralist sentiment, and dig in 
against the day when they can do worse things. 

On the other hand, there are several encouraging factors 
why India would not be taken over by Communism, There 
is the fact that there is a decent system of administration. 
There is a disciplined and strong army loyal to the country. 
There is a democratic C nstitution, with an independent 
judiciary, a free press and free opposition. There is a people 
traditionally devoted to freedom and to an expression of 
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their basic unity through diversity; the absence of any reli- 
gion of a total nature; the fact that the Hindu way of life 
tolerates difference of opinion and of expression. There are 
the teachings of Mahatma Gandhi, which have inoculated 
the Indian people against the communist virus in our own 
time. There is a Socialist Party, which is straightforwardly 
anti-totalitarian and anti-Communist, There is our mem- 
bership of the Commonwealth. 

These I believe are factors which make one hope that any 
taking over of India by Communism woyld have adequate 
forces to resist it. 

An so if I am asked, as I have been, “WILL COM- 
MUNISM TAKE OVER INDIA NEXT?”, I would 
answer with a resounding “No.” There can be no question 
or doubt in my mind that any early or immediate taking 
over by communism of India, following China, is out of the 
question. That situation simply does not exist, to think in 
those terms would be to indulge in alarmism of a negative 
and unhelpful kind. 

Having said that, having answered the word “next” with 
an emphatic “no,” I should mislead you and I should be 
lacking in candor if I were to then go on to the other ex- 
treme of saying that India could never be taken over by 
Communism. I think that would be equally misleading. I 
believe that in the situation there are elements, as I have 
pointed out already, which might in the long run lead to 
the situation which you and I would fear, of Communism 
taking over India, In the long run, such a development 
can be ruled out, except on the basis of unjustified optimism. 

The fight that will decide whether Communism will win 
or democracy is primarily a fight that must be fought out and 
decided in India by Indians. But I think a lot will depend, 
in the achievement of the result, on what happens in other 
parts of the world. And to a large extent it will depend on 
what happens, what is being done and what is being said, 
in these United States. That is the measure of your impor- 
tance in the world today. I would therefore like, with the 
permission of your Chairman, to anticipate at least one 
question on your part, and to try and answer it in the re- 
maining time that I have this afternoon. That is the ques- 
tion: Is there anything that Americans can do about it? Or 
to put it more positively, what is it that Americans can do 
that would help or hinder this process of winning India 
for democracy ? 

I believe there is a lot that Americans can do. By that, 
I mean not your State Department, nor your Government— 
because it is not my province to advise them—but I mean 
individual Americans, or groups of Americans, such as yours, 
who have the capacity and the influence to mold both the 
official policies of their country, and also to do things them- 
selves, individually and collectively. I believe that there 
are a lot of things, big and small, that you can do to help. 

The first quality for which I would ask on your part is 
the quality of patience and understanding. Those are Chris- 
tian virtues which it should not be necessary to ask for specifi- 
cally, but I believe that there are very concrete reasons why 
in this patricular case I should be entitled to make that plea. 
I shall give you two reasons: one that stems from my coun- 
try, and the other from your own. 

So far as my country is concerned, the fact that should 
make you have hope, and therefore ask you to show good 
will and understanding, is the fact that there is an increas- 
ing awareness of the issues and of the dangers of Com- 
munism, in spite of the predominant trend of thought which 
I described earlier. Only two or three weeks ago a member 
of the Indian Cabinet, who represented in that Cabinet the 
former “untouchables,” the most downtrodden of our peo- 
ple, resigned. In the statement that he wanted to make to 


Parliament he made a strong indictment of our foreign 
policy on the ground that it was alienating for India the 
friendship and good will of the United States which India, 
above all, needs. There have been other actions of that kind 
which show that even at the highest level the dangers of 
which you and I may be conscious are not altogether being 
overlooked. 

In March this year I had the privilege of Participating 
and helping in organizing the Indian Congress for Cultural 
Freedom, a group of over a hundred Indian writers and 
thinkers who met in my city. The Congress adopted a Dec- 
laration of Cultural Freedom. The last paragraph of that 
Declaration is a categorical rejection of neutralism in any 
shape or form. The concluding sentence runs: “Indifference 
or neutrality towards this totalitarian tyranny amounts to 
a renunciation of the Indian tradition and our human herit- 
age, and a betrayal of all spiritual values.” 

The other reason why I would like to ask for understand- 
ing and patience is that perhaps there is no country in the 
world which is entitled to adopt an attitude of superior 
virtue in regard to the problems which we are discussing. 
I stilll remember, Mr. Chairman, the great suspense and 
anxiety with which I and some of my friends in India 
waited to hear what the Government of the United States 
was going to do about the communist aggression against 
the Republic of Korea, and with what great relief and sat- 
isfaction we heard the news that your President had coura- 
geously ordered your troops into action in defense of the 
Charter of the United Nations and the liberties of an Asian 
people. That suspense and that doubt then was a measure 
of the progress that your policy has made in the eighteen 
months since. If I were to take you further back, I could 
recall to you the record of Teheran and Yalta and Potsdam, 
and the betrayal of allies like the Polish and other peoples in 
an attempt at appeasement of the Soviet dictatorship. So if 
today you feel impatient with the Indian appeasement of 
Chinese aggression in Tibet, perhaps you would turn back 


‘a little and realize that what Indians in the bulk think today 


is what the peoples of America and Britain and the West 
thought not very long ago. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, the Editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, when he spoke in my country earlier this year 
—and I had the honor to take the Chair for him—used to 
make this point: that the point of view which he found 
among his questioners and among his hecklers was a point 
of view which he and many Americans had professed not 
so very long ago; and he therefore hoped that we, like you, 
would come to a better understanding of the facts. 

Indeed, some of us have a grievance in particular against 
you and your British allies of the last war, because during 
that war your Information Service and theirs did a tremen- 
dous amount to sell to the Indian people the virtues of what 
you then described as your “glorious Soviet ally.” I remember 
when I was Mayor of Bombay in 1943 being provoked to 
protest publicly against this misleading of our people in 
behalf of your war effort, and to say that I feared that the 
day would not be long in coming that you would feel sorry 
for this glorification of what was then, and remains still, 
a foul tyranny. 

So that if you have done a certain amount to mislead our 
people—and I can assure you that the effects of that propa- 
ganda were quite as influential as all the efforts of the 
Communist Party of India themselves—then I think | 
would be entitled to ask you not to judge, not to label, not 
to call people names, but to give time for those in India 
who see things as you do to bring our people firmly on to the 
rightside of the Iron Curtain. 

However, patience and understanding are somewhat nega- 
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tive virtues. I believe that the United States can do some- 
thing positive to win peoples like my own to their side. 
That something positive would consist of identifying your- 
selves with all good causes of freedom and progress. The 
extent to which the United States puts itself in the forefront 
of the fight for all liberating movements—movements that 
bring about, or aim to bring about, a better and freer and 
more equal world—to that extent I have no doubt that the 
mind of the Indian people and the peoples of the rest of 
Asia will increasingly be won over to your side. 

Your help to the Indonesian people in getting liberation 
from the last relics of Dutch rule is remembered in Indonesia 
and in India today. The extent to which you help the people 
of Viet Nam, under the government of Bao Dai, after with- 
standing the threat that comes from the Soviet agent Ho 
Chi Minh, then to throw off the last relics of French rule, 
will constitute, if you succeed, another chapter that will be 
written on your side of the ledger. The extent to which 
you identify yourselves with the end of racial discrimina- 
tion, whether in your own home country or abroad, will be 
another test of the sincerity of your professions in democ- 
racy. 

These are the things by which the world, and in particu- 
lar Asia, will judge you. I believe that if you take your 
proper place of moral leadership of the free world, then 
to that extent the free world will rally to your side. 

One of the important ways in which you can contribute 
is to help the underdeveloped countries to help themselves. 
At the very outset of my speech I suggested to you the crying 
need of India and these underdeveloped countries for inter- 
national economic aid. They cannot hope to solve their 
probelms unaided. The question is: Will you help in time, 
and in a big enough way? These countries need all the 
help you can give whether it is through the United Nations’ 
Technical Assistance Program, or President Truman’s Point 
Four Aid, or ECA, or international bank loans, or the com- 
ing in of equity capital. There are various ways and each 
of them would help. 

I believe that there are difficulties on both sides, some of 
them psychological. I mentioned them earlier on our side. 
But I believe that leadership on your side would lie in get- 
ting over them, in overlooking these obstructions. Even if 
you do find some amount of reluctance and pride on the 
part of the party that is to be helped, you will have to over- 
look it. I am sure you know in your own cases of friends 
or members of your families who, when they are in a jam 
and they are in need of financial assistance, are sometimes 
too proud to come and ask for it—or would even say that 
they do not want it, because they are proud and sensitive 
and touchy. But I believe you would not think that you 
had performed all the obligations of friendship if you left it 
at that and just turned your back on them. I believe that 
you would try to help them in spite of themselves, because 
it is easy to be touchy when you’re in need of money; it 
should be easy not to be touchy and to overlook the touch- 
iness when you are in a position to give. Hence, the need to 
give and to help, even if there is a certain amount of reluc- 
tance or ungraciousness on the other side. I believe that, 
given that aid, given the vitamins which our economy needs, 
given the knowhow at your end, which would become show- 
how at ours, there would be a tonic to our economic life 
which would put us beyond the reach of the Communist 
menace. 

But I would not like to suggest that the moment you fill 
an empty stomach you have immunized the system against 

mmunism. I believe that is only part of the answer. An 
equally important part lies in the mind. I believe that an 
empty mind or an empty soul is as good a breeding ground 


for Communism as an empty stomach. Otherwise you would 
not have millionaries in my country and yours supporting the 
Communist cause. 

The empty mind and the empty soul are facts particularly 
in countries where there is new literacy and new education. 
Thousands of young men and women in my country have 
acquired the art of reading, the capacity to learn; and then 
they look around the world and try to understand what 
is happening, They want an answer to the problems,— 
economic, social and political problems—that puzzle them. 
Why they don’t get a job which they think they deserve ?— 
and so on. Who gives them the answers today? Today the 
only people who think it worth their while giving the an- 
swers are the Communists. I am not referring to the Indian 
Communists alone. The propaganda effort of the Indian 
Communist Party, like its own existence, is negligible. That 
Party is an isolated and discredited one, and by itself is 
quite incapable of any mischief. It has a purely nuisance 
value. 

But the bulk of the Communist propaganda comes from 
Moscow and Peking. Our country is being flooded today 
with books published in the presses of the Soviet Union and 
of Communist China in the English language. This litera- 
ture comes quite openly through our ports because of our 
policy of neutrality, and is being sold at every street corner, 
at fantastically low prices. “Lenin’s Selected Works’— 
600 pages, well printed on thick paper and properly bound— 
sells in Bombay today at a rupee and 14 annas, which is 
about 40 cents. I have seen leather bound volumes—deluxe 
Russian literature—selling in Bombay at 2 or 3 rupees, about 
50 cents. Beautiful albums printed on art paper sell at 
similar prices, It is obvious that those prices do not cover 
the freight, let alone the cost of production. In other words, 
the Soviet Government is spending millions of rubles in 
India today to try and get the mind of the people on their 
side. They are concentrating on the intelligentsia, the Eng- 
lish-reading public, which, despite its small numbers, is in- 
fluential; which makes and molds public opinion and influ- 
ences governments. They are concentrating on this class that 
can read and can therefore be influenced. 

And if you turn to the other side, what is being done? 
Pathetically little. If you want to read a book, or you want 
to give a friend a book, like Arthur Schlesinger’s “Vital 
Center’”’—a very fine expostion of American liberalism—you 
have to search through all the book shops of Bombay before 
you can find an odd copy. And then you have to pay about 


15 rupees to have the pleasure of giving it to a friend who 


you think would appreciate it. 

This is the unequal fight with which we in India are 
faced, as between the forces of world democracy and of 
world Communism. In other words, the time is ripe in 
India for a vigorous political and psychological counter of- 
fensive being launched against Communist infiltration. 

There is a vacuum. The mind of young India has to be 
filled. Nobody is trying to fill it except the Communists. 
A friend of mine, who is a leader of the Socialist Party and 
goes around a lot talking to audiences in small country 
‘owns in the districts, says that after he has finished speaking 
young people come to him for his autograph, and quite often 
the book on which they want him to put his name is the 
“History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union,” 
or the “Life of Joseph Stalin,” printed in the Peoples’ Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow. These young people are not Com- 
munists, or they wouldn’t come for his autograph, But 
the only thing they can read is that. You can’t blame them 
if after a while they succumb to this virus. 

The Communists claim, and I believe that they are right, 
that they have sold 300,000 copies of the “Life of Joseph 
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Stalin” in the past year; 30,000 in Bombay in the last six 
months. As against that, an American book of a political 
nature, of a liberal nature, might sell twenty or fifty copies. 

Mr, Chairman, I started by asking for patience and un- 
derstanding. I would like to conclude by suggesting the 
need at the same time of strength. I don’t believe that being 
friendly or being patient calls for appeasement. It does 
not call for someone who can see straight allowing himself 
to be confused or taken off the track by somebody who is 
confused. We who are anti-Communist in India are glad 
that there is at least one democracy in the world which has 
seen the Soviet menace for what it is—a threat of nothing 
less than world conquest,—and which is preparing to arm 
and meet that threat, if need be. 

Indeed, in my country, I think there is very little honest 
doubt about your intentions. I don’t believe that, outside the 
lunatic fringe of the Communists, people really believe that 
you don’t love peace, or that you are enemies of freedom. 
But there is considerable doubt about your strength and 
your wisdom. About your strength there is doubt because 
the record since 1945 up to date shows the Soviet Union 
constantly advancing, taking over something like twelve 
countries of Europe and Asia, And even in Korea, where the 
United Nations has resisted, the score is still even; it is still 
to be seen whether a free and united Korea can emerge. So, 
the Communists in India take advantage of this-doubt about 
your strength to tell people that Russia and China are win- 
ning, that those who want to save their skins had better get 
on the bandwagon in time or they know what will happen 
to them not five years from now. 

Confidence in your strength—the confidence that you have 
and I share: that you would win if it comes to a showdown 
—has to be brought home to the people of India. But along- 
side of that, there is doubt about your wisdom and sagacity: 
whether you have the wisdom and maturity, asssuming 
you win a war, to win the peace; whether you would know 
what to do with your victory; whether you would know 
how to bring a better and a freer and a more equal world. 
On that point, there is considerable doubt. 

And who can say that there is not some room for that 
doubt, watching the foreign policy of your country or mine 
—or of any other country for that matter? A sound, a 
positive, democratic foreign policy obviously has still to be 
worked out by the free world. The initiative has still to pass 
from the Soviet to the democratic side. 


I am sometimes reminded of the words of the Greek ora- 
tor, Demosthenes, when he addressed the Athenians as far 
back as 351 B.C. “Shame on you Athenians”, he said, “for 
not wishing to understand that in war one must not allow 
one’s self to be at the command of events, but to forestall 
them. You make war against Philip like a barbarian when 
he wrestles. If you hear that Philip has attacked in the 
Chersonese, you send help there. If he is at Thermopylae, 
you run there. If he turns aside, you follow him to right or 
left, as if you were acting on his orders. Never a fixed plan; 
never any precautions. You wait for bad news before you 
act.” 

I do not think it would be unfair to say that this is re- 
called by American foreign policy right up to Korea, and 
perhaps even today. The point I am making is that the 
absence of a positive, democratic policy is felt by good peo- 
ple in India, who are discouraged by the lack of it. 

I am sure that if the negative policy of containment, of 
trying to stop a threat here or plug a leak there, were to be 
abandoned, and a positive policy of winning the world for 
freedom—both the world that is free, and the world that 
has lost its freedom—if such an aggressive, positive policy, 
with the .initiative in our hands, were to be adopted, I be- 
lieve that would win for you, apart from any question of 
military strength, increasing support in my country. 

This combination of strength and patience, of firmness 
and gentleness, I am glad to see was recommended in pre- 
cisely similar terms recently by an American correspond- 
ent Marguerite Higgins, who reported for the New York 
Herald-Tribune a talk with our Prime Minister. “Mutual 
name calling”, she said, “and recrimination between India 
and America, helps no one but the Communists. America 
should not be diverted from her chosen path by the objec- 
tions of India. But she should, barring deliberately hostile 
action on India’s part, respect India’s determination to go 
her own way.” I believe those are words of wisdom, 

I believe that my people have everything to lose, and noth- 
ing whatsoever to gain, by succumbing to Communism. 
Their religions, their way of life, their family system, their 
homes, the teachings of Gandhi; everything that they hold 
dear would be lost to them if they were to fall under the 
communist heel. Therefore, I believe that given time and 
good will, given the friendship of the United States on the 
one hand and wise leadership at home on the other, India 
can and will in time be won for democracy. 


Measuring A Nation’s Strength 


HOW STRONG IS THE MORAL FIBER OF OUR NATION? 


By JOHN KEITH BENTON, Dean, School of Religion, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
Delivered at the Public Affairs Forum, Birmingham, Ala., October 25, 1951 


high moral vigor in a people is a vital element of their 
nation’s strength. I am sure that all of us will agree 
that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation” —still. 

Well, how fares the righteousness of our nation? How 
strong is its moral fiber? The glaring examples of failure in 
public morals that have been recently uncovered make us 
wonder. These exposures include: instances of corruption 
in government, involving the sale of influence by persons in 
offices of public trust; organized syndicates of crime in de- 
fiance of government; employment of bribes and immoral 
pressures in obtaining special benefits from the government; 
the West Point violations of the honor code; fixing of bas- 
ketball games; and perhaps the most disgraceful and dan- 


"Tie question addressed to me takes it for granted that 





gerous of all, the psychological slaughter of individuals in 
the public eye through name-calling and false charges by 
persons enjoying partial or full immunity from prosecution 
for slander and libel. ; 

From such a formidable list of short-comings, some will 
be ready to conclude with our chief critics abroad that there 
is no health in us, that our strength has gone from us, that 
our ideals are decadent, that our common life is corrupt with 
selfishness, greed, and the love of pleasure. 

But such an answer would be clearly premature. We are 
stronger than we look! No one should minimize the seri- 
ousness of the moral failures that have been mentioned. They 
should be condemned by an aroused public opinion, and dealt 
with vigorously by the government. Nevertheless, bad peo- 
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ple who make the headlines do not give us an adequate in- 
dex to the moral character of the people as a whole. Good 
people seldom get into the papers. There are so many of 
them that they aren’t news. One who has the privilege, as 
I have, to work with large numbers of representative young 
people, comes to have a very solid respect for their honesty, 
moral idealism, and willingness to risk their lives for the 
values they really believe in. Their definitions of right and 
wrong are often fuzzy, and they need a great deal more help 
than they are getting from either education or religion in 
moral ideals both to their religious convictions and to the 
problems of everyday life; but the typical young American 
is a pretty fine person—who of course still needs to continue 
his moral and spiritual education. And this can be said also 
of his father and mother, and of his grandparents as well. 

We are stronger than we look in another way: we can 
criticize ourselves. A nation is never so strong as when it 
knows its own weakness. So long as the people can recog- 
nize failures in public morals for what they are, the con- 
science of the nation can rise and purge itself. Nothing so 
weakens a man or a nation as the necessity of maintaining 
the illusion of infallibility and perfection. The Achilles 
heel, the fatal weakness of all dictatorships is that they can- 
not criticize themselves, and their arrogance bears the seed 
of their own destruction. But, as Senator Kefauver has re- 
minded us, one of the great sources of strength in a democ- 
racy is self-criticism—the ability to recognize faults and cor- 
rect them. The scandals of the day should awaken us to the 
danger of indiffercnce to moral standards, and they should 
shock us into marshalling our utmost resources of character, 
spiritual faith, and courage to meet the emergency that is 
gathering about us. 

The moral fiber of our nation is stronger than it looks, but 
it could be and should be stronger still. How can we help to 
make it so? A keen observer of a strong social movement in 
Japan analyzed the secret of the movement’s strength in 
three words. He said the movement had a philosophy, a 
program, and a passion. It seems to me that this statement 
has the heart of the matter. I doubt whether the moral drive 
of our people can ever amount to much without an interpre- 
tation of life, and understanding of what this means in terms 
of everyday living, and a deep feeling of the importance of 
such a philosophy and program. 

It seems to me that the greatest weakness in the moral life 
of our nation is at the point of moral philosophy, next at the 
point of moral program, and least at the point of moral 
passion. 

There is abroad among us a popular belief that men can 
think effectively and even wisely in practical matters without 
involving themselves in any religious or philosophical pre- 
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suppositions. Consequently, in our thinking, ethical stand- 
ards have been largely divorced from religious convictions. 
Thought of in this way, ethical standards are not regarded 
as having objective reality, or as involving man in any abso- 
lute obligation to observe them. They are seen rather as 
crystallizations of custom that have only the sanction of a 
past and now transcended culture. Therefore, since man 
made them a man may break them with impunity if it seems 
to his advantage to do so, and he can get away with it. But 
our people are beginning to see the false reasoning and im- 
moral consequences of this attitude and there is a widespread 
hunger and search for a profounder interpretation of the 
moral life. The outlines of such an interpretation are to be 
found in the religious convictions of both Jew and Christian 
that morals are not man-made. They are built into the struc- 
ture of the world with the same firmness and reality as 
gravitation, and they have their sanction in the moral will 
of Almighty God. Therefore man has an absolute obliga- 
tion to observe them even at the cost of personal sacrifice 
and in a situation where he could never be found out though 
he were unfaithful. Right is right. Such a faith is the basis 
of rugged character. 

After interpretation the next place at which moral judg- 
ment has most often gone astray is at the point of applica- 
tion. Here the failures are principally of two kinds: the first 
is that often we are not sensitively aware of the moral de- 
mands of a concrete situation. An illustration is seen in the 
case of the internal revenue collector two years behind in 
paying his own income tax who protested that he had not 
done anything wrong. He is reported to have said simply: 
“TI didn’t pay the tax because I didn’t have the dough.” 
Nothing wrong here? Or did somebody just fail to see what 
the situation demanded ? 

The other kind of failure in application is likely to fol- 
low the pattern of a simple moral code so narrowly defined 
in its applications that it gives almost no moral guidance in 
dealing with the complex and difficult questions of modern 
society. This is the basis of most of the immorality in public 
life today. It is at this point that the churches have come 
nearest to dereliction in duty. Perhaps the greatest moral 
need of our day is that our churches should take seriously 
their responsibility of interpreting to the people the relevance 
of our basic Christian convictions to the problems of govern- 
ment, business, world order, and peace. 

To sum up this prescription for strengthening the moral 
fibre of our people, I should say that we should concentrate 
on defining and teaching a moral philosophy and a moral 
program adequate to the severe demands of modern life and 
challenge people to commit themselves to this philosophy and 
program with a passion that has no limit. 





THE BETTER EDUCATED SOLDIER IS A BETTER MILITARY MAN 
By ARTHUR S. ADAMS, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at Headmasters-Northeastern Faculty Dinner, Boston, Massachusetts, November 8, 1951 


have the opportunity to meet with you this evening. In 

speaking to the topic, “Education for National Strength”, 
I think it necessary that our understanding of “strength” 
not be a narrow concept of force or power. Webster defines 
strength as “the quality or state of being strong”. I should 
like to expand upon that definition by saving that I regard 
strength as the ability to apply resources effectively to the 
solution of problems. 


I: IS a genuine pleasure, as well as a high privilege, to 


In the application of our resources to our problems, of 
which we have many, indeed, the most important resources of 
all, I am convinced, are human resources, The late Dr. 
Edmund Day, of Cornell University, once underlined this 
importance when he said, “I have in mind not only the 
strength and talent of individual men and women but all 
that these individual assets can be made to produce when 
they are brought fully to bear, individually and collectively. 
In peace and war alike, human resources of body, mind and 
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spirit largely determine the fateful experience of mankind on 
this shrinking planet of ours’. 

The role of education in contributing to national strength 
is, as I see it, a two-fold task. First, education must under- 
take the development of the human resources, mind, body 
and spirit, to the extent that they can be efficiently and fruit- 
fully applied to the problems facing us. Secondly, education 
must establish appropriate channels, or guides, if you will, in 
order that the application of our resources will be made for 
socially desired goals. We should be guided in our task by 
the ideals of education we all serve—that through greater 
understanding of men as well as nature, we may help to 
banish ignorance and fear and lust for power and speed the 
day when all men may live and work in an atmosphere of 
enlightenment, tolerance and peace. 

It seems hardly required that we dwell at length upon 
the necessity for national strength in this time of crisis. 
The world situation is sufficiently grave to impress upon 
us the potential, and in fact, the actual threats being made 
to our ideals. The need for strength is evident—now, and 
for a considerable time to come. 

Further requirements of national strength will mean that 
contributions, including those of education, must be made 
in a continuous and sustained manner. The present situa- 
tion does not demand an all-out concentration of effort on 
military strength alone, and the vital resource of manpower 
must be developed through educational training as much 
as through military training. Indeed, with the expectations 
that the present period of international tension will last 
a decade or more, it is doubly important that the youth of 
the nation be given every opportunity to receive all educa- 
tional benefits possible. 

But, as practicing educators, we cannot ignore the prob- 
lems which confront us in carrying out the objectives of 
sound education, One of the most critical areas, as I see it, 
deals with the problem of manpower. It is in this area 
which I believe we must devote an enormous amount of 
time, thought and energy. Manpower—the student—is the 
basic ingredient around which and for which the entire 
educational system revolves. Manpower is, furthermore, an 
essential ingredient of industrial and military strength. 

I should like to bring out some of the thinking being 
done in Washington on this matter, Colonel Daniel Omer, 
General Counsel of the Selective Service System, recently 
said, (in a radio address)... . “the biggest mistake we 
Americans make is to remind ourselves that we have over 
150,000,000 people and then to tell ourselves that from 
all these folks to draw from the procurement and mainte- 
nance of a 3,500,000 armed force is just a breeze. I believe 
that military manpower is the scarcest wartime commodity 
in America.” 

The Defense Department expects that in order to main- 
tain the military establishment at 3% million, it will be 
necessary to dredge deeply into our present manpower pool 
by 1953. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg has stated that although 
there will be no changes in deferment policy for this year, 
1951-52, Selective Service is approaching the bottom of the 
manpower barrel and it does not appear that there will be 
enough eligible youths reaching draft age (1814) to replace 
those being called up or discharged. 

Hence, we shall come face to face, in a few months, with 
the necessity of reviewing and improving the present student 
deferment plan or adopting some other plan of meeting 
both the needs of the armed forces and the demands of our 
society as a whole for a continuous supply of educated men. 

Formulation of a single, popular and workable plan for 
the utilization of our limited manpower has been an ex- 
tremely difficult task—one which cannot be said to have 
yet been achieved. The difficulties in determining such a 
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policy arise from the need to balance two considerations 
which seem to be in conflict: (1) national security and faith 
in the value of education to lift each student to his highest 
capacity to contribute to the nation’s strength; and (2) the 
demands of democratic opinion for equality of sacrifice, 
which many have construed to mean not only equal length 
of service, but service rendered at the same age. 

Proponents of this strict equality of sacrifice principle 
argue that such a policy would provide the Armed Forces 
with a relatively stable flow of young men at a fixed age; 
that it would occur at a time when interruption of civilian 
pursuits is less drastic than later; and that it would provide 
men who are young, strong and vigorous and little differen- 
tiated in terms of education or skill. 

As is often the case in complex human affairs, great em- 
phasis on a simple solution within one frame of reference 
leads to increased difficulties when the total picture is con- 
sidered. Under this plan, how would sufficient medical and 
engineering officers, electronics technicians, language special- 
ists and other types of specialized personnel be assured? Can 
the Armed Forces handle great numbers of inductees all in 
the same age bracket? Since we are planning for long-term 
partial mobilization rather than for short-term complete 
mobilization, it is desirable that any policy recognize that 
proper timing of induction into military service is not only 
desirable, but possible. 

Another remedy which can be considered is the selective 
control of students continuing higher education by the estab- 
lishment of a board with authority to determine educational 
deferments according to immediate and long-run needs. The 
national board would be responsible under this plan, for the 
determination of the categories of students to be deferred, 
the standards to be used in determination of such categories, 
and the methods of certifying students for continuing defer- 
ment. You are well acquainted, I am sure, of the com- 
plexities which would surround the establishment of such 
a board. In view of the strong feeling which many claim 
exists that such functions, as they affect local areas, should 
be left to local decision, the allocation of authority to such 
a board by legislative action might be very difficult to achieve. 

The current plan of the student deferment, as you know, 
is merely to delay entry into active service of young men 
with superior academic qualifications on the sound premise 
that the training and education which they receive during 
their deferment period will greatly contribute to their sub- 
sequent military service, as well as to the national welfare. 

The program has developed leakages, however, through 
industrial deferments of college-trained specialists, and ac- 
quisition by some men of dependents which gave them addi 
tional periods of deferment that in many instances amounted 
to exemption from service. 

One method of remedying this condition would be the 
establishment of contract-deferments, similar to the ROTC 
contracts, whereby the student would agree, in exchange for 
deferment, to enter a specified period of military service at 
the termination of his program of study. This procedure 
would insure that every student would meet his obligation 
for military service. In the face of intense demand for the 
limited manpower—our 18 and 19 year olds are the product 
of the low birth rate during the depression—the pressure 
to meet draft quotas will soon be extremely urgent, however, 
and immediate needs are apt to supersede long-range plan- 
ning. ; 

Under any deferment policy, we are apt to be faced with 
procedures that many tend to emphasize certain curricula, 
particularly in view of the demand by both the military and 
industry for engineers and technicians. A number of educa 
tors have spoken to me on this point and have expressed 
concern as to the effect such emphasis would have on a bal- 
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anced educational program, especially in the liberal arts 
field. 

I think we would agree that the aims of education should 
not be packaged and distinct from one another. This philos- 
ophy has been expressed by high Government authority when 
General Hershey remarked, “I would like to point out, 
with all due regard to the engineering and the scientific 
and the professional people, I think in our atomic age we 
have demonstrated that we have enough scientific and pro- 
fessional skill to make some things we have never educated 
people in the sociological and the humanities to have enough 
sense to operate and to manage, I happen to believe that we 
have got to put continuing emphasis on the people who know 
something about themselves as human beings, and something 
about other human beings. . . . and I happen to believe that 
is a neglected field . . . and that’s one of the reasons I 
support across the board deferment of capacity for develop- 
ment so that they may serve later.” 

There is no doubt but what educators are going to have 
to give this problem of artifical emphasis of curriculum some 
hard and critical thinking in the event it should appear in 
the picture. 

There is one specific problem in connection with student 
deferment that I know is of special interest to all of you here. 
Because of the impending manpower shortage, which I have 
mentioned, officials of the Defense Department and Se- 
lective Service have indicated that by next summer it is 
likely that it will be necessary for local draft boards to 
induct some men in the very lowest eligible age groups in 
order to meet quotas for the armed forces. The predictions 
underline the necessity of insuring by next June the defer- 
ment during that summer of high school seniors who will 
reach 1814 before October 1, 1952, and who may be quali- 
fied under Selective Service policy for educational deferment 
in order to enter college. 

To meet this situation, the American Council on Educa- 
tion has been in contact with General Hershey for the pur- 
pose of encouraging and having the Council assist, if pos- 
sible, in the formulation of a definite procedure to screen 
high school seniors to determine the ones who are qualified 
tor college deferment, so that they will not be called into 
service next summer, It is important, in this connection, 
that steps be taken to coordinate scholarships awarded by 
individual institutions in order that as many of those as 
possible, who are scholastically qualified, may attend college 
and be considered for deferment. 

In addition to these general manpower policy considera- 
tions to which we should address our thinking, there are a 
number of specific, immediate steps which can be taken. 
It is my thought that we must continuously emphasize the 
important role that education has in maintaining and pro- 
moting national strength. We must not lose sight, nor allow 
others to lose sight of the fact that the educational process 
is vital to our long-range program of national defense. It 
should not be entirely sacrificed in the pressure for imme- 
diate needs. 

I think it important to note and bring to the attention 
of students that it is the established policy of the armed 
forces to foster keeping young people in school as long as 
possible until after graduation. Major General T. J. Han- 
ley, Jr., Chief of Military Personnel Procurement Service 
Division, commented in this respect “Eager as we are to 
have men in the armed forces, we do not want them to pass 
up their opportunities for education. Schooling assures the 
good soldier a better chance to go ahead. It helps a man to 
Win promotions, more pay and advancement. A better edu- 
cated soldier is a better military man; more useful to his 
country, more useful to himself!” I think it altogether ad- 


visable that we acquaint our students with the spirit of 
General Hanley’s observation. 

A further contribution can be made by education in as- 
sisting young men, facing the draft, to make the adjustment 
from civilian to military life. Advisors, counselors and deans 
have a challenging opportunity in orienting students to be- 
come fully aware of the potentialities which exist in their 
military service. I am firmly convinced, from my own per- 
sonal experiences with military training and education, that 
the regarding of military service as “a loss of several years 
of life” is a totally unrealistic and mistaken attitude. 

The Committee on the Relation of Secondary Education 
to National Security, appointed by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, has urged the inclusion of 
the following services in guidance programs: (1) informa- 
tion about the opportunities offered in all service branches; 
(2) discussion of the problems faced and adjustments that 
must be made by individuals facing military life; (3) the 
purpose and functions of the various branches of the armed 
forces; (4) information concerning personnel needs and op- 
portunities in defense production; and (5) the nature of 
the present conflict. 

To implement such a program I would strongly suggest 
a program continuing contact and liaison between educators 
and military authorities. On a recent visit J made to the 
the Newport Naval Training Station, I observed with great 
interest that the school superintendents and principals who 
were making the visit with me had a great many sources 
of common interest with the instructor-officers of the Sta- 
tion. As a special message to secondary school people, I 
would urge that you become familiar with the activities in 
our military installations so that students can be fully in- 
formed of what to expect. These are contributions we can 
make, even though we are losing these young men, tem- 
porarily we hope, from the formal educational system. 

Another method by which we can make a direct contri- 
bution to national strength is through the provision of off- 
duty education and extension-type courses for young service- 
men. During World War II, it is estimated that 2,500,000 
servicemen received some civilian academic credit, a cir- 
cumstance that has enabled many to complete high school 
training and go on to college. In October, 1949, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland established six centers abroad for pro- 
viding educational facilities to servicemen in Europe and 
North Africa. Today, more than 50 such centers are edu- 
cating more than 4,000 servicemen abroad. The eager ac- 
ceptance of these programs, not only by the servicemen, 
but also by our military leaders, should act as an encourag- 
ing incentive for us to continue and expand our work in 
this direction. Such programs have the further advantage, 
of course, of encouraging an interest on the part of our 
youth in uniform to continue their formal education after 
discharge from service. 

I have tried to present some of the problems, as I see 
them which are facing us in these trying times. I have at- 
tempted to outline a few of the steps which we can take to 
meet some of these problems. The main job, I feel, for both 
the immediate future and the long-range outlook, is to 
“hammer home” the necessary position of education, on all 
levels, in the national defense picture. 

Education must share, and be given the opportunity to 
share, in contributing to our national strength. By assum- 
ing our responsibilities we can achieve the creation, through 
the educative process, of those techniques of technical skill, 
comprehension, and understanding which can contribute ma- 
terially to our national strength and welfare. With faith in 
ourselves, with pride in what education has achieved, and 
with confidence in what it can contribute in the future, we 
can look forward with hope to a better day for all mankind. 
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